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SIBLING RIVALRY, 
THE OEDIPUS COMPLEX, AND MYTH" 


By MELVILLE AND Frances Herskovits 


marily on the problem of the creative processes in the culture of Dahomey, 

West Africa, where the oral tradition predominates and mythology is a living 
force. Our investigation made it increasingly clear to us that the emphasis laid in 
many discussions of myth on the Oedipus theme of the hostility of the son toward his 
father has caused certain major psychocultural factors that enter into the broader 
competitive configurations of human social life, to be overlooked.’ This, we felt, has 
resulted in a distorted perspective that can only be corrected by taking into account 
the more inclusive mechanisms of generation and sibling counterposition that are an 
integral part of human experience. 

Our analysis of the dominant postulates growing out of the wide acceptance of 
interpretations of the Oedipus tale, as these bear on the body of oral narratives, verse, 
and discursive forms which we recorded in Dahomey, has given rise to two proposi- 
tions. The first is that rivalry between siblings, hitherto disregarded in discussions of 
myth, must be taken as a basic force in molding patterns of interaction. The second 
is that, in analyzing the motivating forces underlying the myth clusters that fall into 
the Oedipus category, not only must the son’s jealousy of the father be considered, 
but also the father’s fear of being displaced by his son. The hypothesis that derives 
from these propositions may be stated as follows: parent-child hostilities in myth are 
an expression of intergenerational competition, and begin in infancy on the intra- 
generational level in the situation of sibling rivalry for a single goal, the attentions of 
the mother. Under this hypothesis, it follows that the threat to the father or father- 
surrogate is to be interpreted as a projection of the infantile experience of sibling 
hostility upon the son, reactivating early attitudes toward the mother under the 
stimulus of anticipated competition for the affection of the wife. 

In essence, we are proposing that the utility of interpretations derived from the 
application of the Oedipus theme can be extended by taking into account the func- 
tioning mechanism of sibling rivalry. Further, we suggest that both these approaches 
be conceptually integrated by referring them to the process we may term “reciprocity 
of response,” which derives from the fact that in interpersonal relations, the stimulus- 
response pattern, on whatever level, is not unidirectional. 

It should be made clear that this discussion does not question the basic tenets of the 
Freudian hypothesis concerning the mother-child relationship, since the possible 
range of cultural manipulation is greatly restricted by the psychobiological constants. 
Nor do we question the importance of infant experiences in shaping the adult per- 
sonality. Indeed, it is not our purpose here to question any of the antecedent hypothe- 
ses that are involved. Our aim is rather to point to factual materials whose relevance 
may introduce new generalizations that will yield deeper insights into the interpreta- 


T= thesis we develop here has grown out of a study which was focused pri- 
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tion of myth, and, by extension, into certain problems in the development of human 
personality. 

Our analysis will consist of two parts, each of which will examine one of the 
propositions given above. We shall first of all turn to a cross-cultural frame of refer- 
ence, examining the broader counterpositional relations between elder and younger 
sibling as well as between father and son. We will then consider some of those myths 
that have been most frequently cited by students of mythology to validate their 
assumptions regarding the meaning of the Oedipus tale, especially in terms of the 
cross-generational challenge which we hold to be critical in understanding the devel- 
opment of plot and the action of the characters. 

For our discussion, it is not essential to explore the fact that so many of the data 
employed in myth analysis are taken largely from a single cultural stream, that of the 
peoples of the Mediterranean basin and the regions lying to the north and east of it. 
This is an important point, but in the context of our treatment we can assess the 
larger problem adequately by utilizing the materials that have been called on to docu- 
ment the conclusions on which our hypothesis is based. The Dahomean narratives, 
although they derive from an area that is a part of the larger Old World region, are 
nonetheless sufficiently removed in basic orientation to be effective for our purpose, 
and it is these narratives which provide the cross-cultural perspective. 

Finally it should be indicated that we will not concern ourselves here with the 
difficult problem of defining the term “myth.” We shall simply treat as myth any 
narrative that has to do with the ultimates in human experience, without regard as to 
whether or not it is related to religion, ritual, or drama. 

We may first consider the phenomenon of intragenerational competition, which 
has been studied under the rubric of sibling rivalry. This development in psycho- 
dynamics has been largely utilized for its diagnostic and therapeutic value, but it 
seems to us to have certain major theoretical implications that may yield the answer 
to the basic problem we pose.? 

Sibling rivalry has been studied in non-Euroamerican cultures by Levy among the 
Guatemalan Kekchi® and by the Henrys* among the Pilaga of the Argentine Gran 
Chaco, where the techniques and the resulting observable patterns of attitude and 
behavior in those two societies were tested. Later, Paul,® working among another 
Guatemalan Indian group living in the agricultural village of San Pedro la Laguna, 
described a ritualistic mode of resolving the hostility which this people assume a 
child will have for a younger sibling; a ritual that, as Paul summarizes it, “gives 
symbolic expression to repressed antisocial sentiments which have their source in the 
social experience of the individual beginning in early childhood and continuing into 
adult life.” 

There is, therefore, some cross-cultural documentation on the point we are devel- 
oping. Let us carry this further by moving from the Americas to the African conti- 
nent, and look at the social structure of Dahomey from the point of view of the 
relation of the child to his mother, brothers, and sisters. To the extent the economic 
pattern allows, the infant is constantly with its mother. It is fed when it cries; the 
mother carries it on her back as she goes to market, while she pounds grain in the 
mortar or performs other duties in the compound, when she dances; it lies close to 
her on the sleeping mat at night. With the appearance of the next child, this intimacy 
is no longer possible. During this initial difficult period, the child may be taken by a 
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maternal grandmother if the compounds are close enough, though most often it 
remains with its mother. If there is no older sibling to care for it, a child perhaps not 
more than seven or eight years old is brought into the mother’s household to help 
with the task. It is not difficult to see that however good the adjustment of the child 
to this new situation may be, a sense of rejection and neglect is an inevitable con- 
comitant. If, in addition to this, we consider the situation within the polygynous 
household, we see how the phenomenon of sibling rivalry has a firm base in the early 
experiences of the Dahomean child. 

Let us turn to an expression of this in myth. The one we cite concerns the rivalry 
of two brothers, sons of the Creator: Sagbata, the Earth and elder, and Sogbo, the 
Thunder and younger. It was recounted by an elderly priest of the principal center 


of the Thunder cult in Allada: 


Sagbata and Sogbo are brothers. We are told that the Creator® did not work any more 
after she created the world, but delegated her children, Sagbata and Sogbo, to rule the 
world for her. The two quarrelled. Sagbata, the elder, decided to leave the sky and go 
down on earth. He took with him, because he was the eldest, all his inheritance, which in- 
cluded everything of his mother’s. The younger brother, who was the more brutal, remained 
in his mother’s kingdom, and he took the name of fire—Miyomiyo, or Sogbo. Before ieaving 
for the earth, their mother said to them she would not justify the claim of either in a quarrel. 
They must be together like a closed calabash, and the world must exist inside them. She 
said that since Sagbata was the elder, he should be the lower part, and that Sogbo should 
be the upper. The mother told them both to go and live in the world. Sogbo refused. He 
would not leave his mother. When Sagbata descended, he could not get back on high. He, 
therefore, went lower and lower. Sogbo, who was near his mother, won all her confidence, 
and that of the gods who surrounded them. Then one day, Sogbo caused the rains to stop. 
Rain came no longer. Now in the world below, Sagbata had himself chosen as king, and 
the people came to him and said, “Since you came among us, and we made you king, 
there is no longer any rain. We are dying of hunger.” He said, “Yes, it is so, but in a few 
days you will have rain.” A year went by and no rain. Two years went by and no rain. 
For three years, no rain. Now, two men came down from the sky. These men fell down in 
a country called Fe. They preached the writing of Fa, Destiny. They traveled everywhere. 
. .. It is said that at that time the world had no more than a thousand people. Now people 
came to tell Sagbata that two men came from the sky and preached something called Fa. 
He said they should come. When they came, they spoke to Sagbata in the language spoken 
in the sky, and Sagbata knew at once that they told the truth. He asked them why there 
was no rain. They said they did not know. Their errand was to preach Fa. What they did 
know was that his little brother was angry. Sagbata asked, “Why is he angry?” They said 
they did not know, but with Fa, which was the writing of Sagbata’s mother, they would 
know at once, They took the divining nuts, and throwing them, asked why the rain did 
not fall in this country. The first combination of Fa that fell was called Yeku Gouloso. At 
once they told Sagbata that there was a dispute between two brothers, who both wanted 
the same thing, and that the elder should submit to the younger to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. Sagbata said that now the sky was too far away, and that he no longer had the power 
to climb up. He said that before going down to earth, his mother had given him the right 
to take with him all her riches. These he had put in his sack. He said that it was he himself 
who had refused to take along water, because he could not take it in his sack. But ar- 
riving on earth, the water which he had left behind had become very necessary. The two 
men said that water was now under the control of his brother. Sagbata asked what was to 
be done to have the rain fall? The two men said that if he wished to make the sacrifice, 
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he must give a portion of all the riches on earth, and confide this to the bird Wututu, the 
great friend of Sogbo. They said, “When Wututu goes up there to talk to Sogbo, Sogbo 
will never refuse him.” Sagbata heard. He gathered up a portion of all of his riches, and 
he had Wututu called. He said to Wututu, “Go tell Sogbo that now I, Sagbata, surrender 
the universe. I shall let him have the country, the compounds, and the houses. He may 
take the sons, and the father; the children, and the mother. He, Sogbo, is to dwell on high, 
and guard those below.” Once he was up high in the air, Wututu, in a voice which Sogbo 
knew at once, began to sing. “The earth, Ai-Sagbata, charged me with a commission for 
you. Do you hear, So?” And Wututu sang, “He said that he leaves you the universe. He 
leaves you the country. You are to have the compounds and all the houses. He lets you 
have the sons, and the father; the children, and the mother.” When he said this, Sogbo 
recognized the voice of Wututu from on high. He told his sons to behave, that a stranger 
was coming. He sent a bolt of lightning. As the lightning flashed, he saw that it was 
Wututu. Sogbo said to let him come. When Wututu came up, Sogbo said, “Go and say to 
my elder brother Sagbata that though he is the elder who inherited all the wealth of our 
mother, he had been foolish enough to leave behind the two things that are the power of 
the universe. With these two things, I, the younger, can control all the wealth of Sagbata.” 
Those two things were water and fire. He told Wututu to return, and that before even 
reaching the earth, he would see what followed. Wututu flew away toward the earth. 
When he reached halfway between earth and sky, a great rain began to fall... . That day 
the brothers were reconciled. And that is why each year Thunder visits Earth. . . . 


One of the variants of this myth which we collected from a priest who headed the 
Earth cult in the preconquest capital of the Dahomean kingdom, Abomey, differs 
only slightly in essential detail. Though it ends on the same note of reconciliation 


between the brothers, it introduces a point of interest to us here: 


All this time, Mawu, the Creator, did not know of the quarrel between the brothers, Sag- 
bata and Hevioso, and to this day, knowledge of the quarrel has been withheld from her. 
Because of what occurred, however, Mawu decreed that all rain should be regulated from 
the earth, since the danger of a universal conflagration lies there. For this reason, Wututu 
was sent to live on earth, and when this bird finds that the ground is too hot, he cries out, 
and the rain comes down. Later, Legba effected a reconciliation between the two brothers, 
so that today man lives without fear of another such severe drought. 


Rivalry between the Creator’s sons is the subject of other myths. Such a one is the 
one which explains why Legba, who was “last of the gods”—the youngest—became 
the first to be propitiated in religious ceremonies. In this instance, Mawu organizes a 
contest. Each of her sons in turn strives for the prize of the chieftainship over them, 
but Legba, the youngest and cleverest, wins it. 

This theme of rivalry between brothers is found in all categories of Dahomean 
narrative. One tale recounts the strife among the deified, abnormally born offspring 
of the royal family. Another type tells how an older brother leaves his ancestral home 
to seek his fortune, and how, aided by supernatural power, he attains wealth and 
high position. His younger brother finds him, forces him to disclose the secret that 
has given him his good fortune and brings ruin on both of them. In one tale of 
royalty, which includes such elements of the classical Oedipus motifs as the attempt 
to do away with the future king, in this case by throwing him into a river from 
which he is rescued by a boatman and nurtured until his return to his father’s home 
where he reveals his identity, it is the elder brother rather than the father, who 
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initiates the action. In the origin myth of the royal sib, the theme of fraternal strife 
enters repeatedly. Thus, in one version that tells how the children born of a union 
between a leopard’ and a royal wife came to Allada, the traditional seat of the ruling 
dynasty, the sons part to establish separate kingdoms because “the three brothers 
could not live together without quarrelling.” 

We may end the documentation of this point with a brief fable on this same 
theme of rivalry between brothers: 


Fire and Firefly are brothers, by the same father and mother. One day their father died. 
The family came and helped with the funeral. When the burial rites were over, their rela- 
tives said to them, “Which of you is to be put in his father’s place?” Then there was a 
quarrel between them. The relatives said, “Good. Today it is going to rain hard. We will 
put you both out in the rain. He whose fire goes out will never take the place of the 
father.” Fire said, “All right.” The rain began to fall in great drops. There was a terrible 
wind. Fire said, “I am the one who will be the first to try.” The relatives said, “Good.” 
Fire came out into the rain with a brilliant flame. Two meters away, he was extinguished. 
Firefly, who had been silent for a long time, now went out into the rain, and began to 
sing. His fire was not extinguished. He danced in the rain, and gestured. So Firefly took 
his father’s place. That is why the son who is not industrious and is disobedient never 
succeeds his father. 


We now turn to two aspects of Dahomean culture which are of direct relevance to 
the discussion of our second proposition. One concerns the nature of certain configu- 
rations of the social structure, more particularly that segment of it which includes the 
family cluster of father-mother-children, and the collateral households within a single 
compound. This is the most closely knit unit of family structure, whether considered 
in social, economic or psychological terms, and is the child’s “world,” the prime instru- 
ment of enculturation during infancy. The second has to do with the world view of 
the Dahomeans, their theology. 

The social‘ organization of Dahomey is patrilineal and patrilocal, with a system of 
clans, each of which is conceived of as supernaturally controlled by the tohwiyo, the 
spirit of the first human offspring of a nonhuman totemic father and a human 
mother. The family is polygynous, inhabiting a compound headed by the oldest 
living male. Of primary importance in the development of the emotional life of the 
child is the fact that each wife of the compound head, and of his married sons, or 
brothers, if they are living in the compound, has a separate dwelling. Cohabitation 
takes place during a Dahomean four day week, when each wife in turn leaves her 
own dwelling and goes to that of the common husband. Her children remain in their 
mother’s house, so that they do not witness the sexual act of their parents. During 
the week that the mother cohabits with the father, she also cooks for him, and the 
young children, who take their meals with their mother, join the father, who eats 
apart. They receive tidbits from him, so that the feeling-tone established from infancy 
toward him has a strong positive affect. The wife drops out of the fixed routine of 
cohabitation during the later period of pregnancy and, ideally, during the full period 
of lactation, which ranges from eighteen months to two years and sometimes more. 
The cultural ideal dictates her complete abstinence from sexual relations for two 
years at the least; a year’s abstinence is still generally observed. 

The play of interpersonal relations in the polygynous household introduces com- 
plexities into the situation. There is, first of all, the degree of adjustment between 
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the father and mother, which must be projected against his attitudes toward other 
wives and their children. This in turn is related to the competition between co-wives, 
often motivated by the desire to achieve the most favorable treatment for their own 
children, particularly as regards inheritance. Though on the institutional level the 
principle of seniority is paramount, it is never so rigidly applied as to rule out excep- 
tions.* Moreover, seniority is a principle that incorporates a high degree of plasticity. 
For in the Dahomean system, everyone is senior, or potentially senior, to someone 
else, and there is ample play for socially sanctioned compensations where a person 
who is junior to one man is at the same time senior to those younger than himself. 
It is out of this complex that the common belief, found not only in Dahomey but 
throughout West Africa, that the youngest child is the cleverest, arises. 

As critical, in assessing the classical Oedipus theorem, as the fact that the 
Dahomean child does not witness the sexual act of his parents, is the point that the 
father is far from being the sole punishing agent in the child’s life. The earliest 
punishments and the most frequent ones are meted out by the mother, and though 
the father is called in to administer serious punishment, a mother will at times hide 
certain misdeeds from the father, and punish the child herself. This happens during 
the early years, before a child begins in play to assume male tasks, or to follow his 
father to the fields. Moreover, a child may be punished by any male or female mem- 
ber of his compound who sees him misbehave, and his parents will not only not 
remonstrate at this but may repeat the beating. Thus the father is not the sole symbol 
of authority either in a positive or a negative sense. The compound head, or an 
irascible old woman who may have returned to her paternal residence from her hus- 
band’s village to look after the family ancestral rites, may be far more important in 
fulfilling this role.® 

As might be expected, the world view here is ordered in harmony with the social 
structure. The universe is conceived as being ruled by a hierarchy of deities, who 
stand in family relationship to one another, children of the androgynous god, Mawu- 
Lisa. Of this being, Mawu is conceived as the female portion, Lisa the male, Mawu 
being the creator of the universe as it exists today and head of the Sky pantheon. Her 
offspring are the principal deities in pantheons of nature gods; among them are 
Earth (Sagbata), Thunder (Sogbo, Hevioso), the Sea (Agbe), Iron, the principle 
of energy (Gu), and Agé, who rules over animals, plants, and the forest. Legba, the 
youngest son of the creator, heads no pantheon. “To him Mawvu said, ‘You are my 
youngest child, and as you are spoiled and have never known punishment, I cannot 
turn you over to your brothers. I will keep you with me always. Your work will be 
to visit all the kingdoms ruled over by your brothers, and to give me an account of 
what happens.’” The myth continues: “So Legba knows all the languages known 
to his brothers, and he knows the language Mawu speaks, too. Legba is Mawu’s 
linguist.” For Mawu, in apportioning the control of the universe among her children, 
with the astuteness that characterizes Dahomean thinking and clearly reflects the 
fear of generational supersession, gave each a different language. And Legba, her 
youngest child and messenger, was the only one besides herself who knew them all. 
Nor did she permit any of her offspring access to ultimate power; they may destroy, 
but they cannot create. 

The gods are not separate from men; there is no rigid dichotomy between heaven 
and earth. Both are parts of a complex overriding unity. The ancestral cult ties living 
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man actively into the world of the supernatural, while the personal forces in man, 
such as destiny, Fa, or the concept of power and fortune, Da, place him in continuous 
interaction with the highest beings. Man calls on magic to protect him against 
malevolent powers; so do the gods, whose shrines, like the dwellings of man, have 
magic charms. Of the three souls of man, one is ancestral—the inherited component; 
another incorporates “a little bit of Mawu,” so that every man has in his own being 
something of the Creator. Nor is destiny, in the Dahomean sense, something fixed 
as in the oracles of classical mythology. Within the ultimate limits of his fate, as set 
by Mawu at the birth of every man, there is latitude for the play of experience. Man 
in the Dahomean universe is not a passive figure. It is significant that before he 
embarks on any important project he gives offerings to his own head, as well as to 
the ancestors and the gods. 

Against this background, then, let us turn to our questions. There are, in the 
Dahomean value system, explicit institutionalizations of hostility toward specific 
categories of children, especially those born with abnormal traits. Hermaphroditic and 
misshapen offspring are always exposed. They are believed to threaten the lives of 
either of their parents, usually the father, and to bode ill in a general way for the 
entire group, sometimes even going beyond the welfare of their own family and 
clan.’° Children born with four fingers, when divination so dictates, may be “sent 
back” to the river, since they are regarded as powerful river spirits; if this is not done, 
the child will be reared by his parents, but they will care for him reluctantly. Other 
parental fears are projected upon children who are either born with teeth, or whose 
upper teeth come before the lower (Herskovits, p. 274). If the infant is male, it is 
believed the father will die—“will be replaced,” as the Dahomean idiom goes—or if a 
female, the mother. 

Twins, who in general are thought to bring good luck, yet are feared for their 
supernatural power, are prized, though in certain other parts of West African they 
are done away with. The child born after twins, the dosu, however, “is held in aver- 
sion . . . because it is believed that these children are avaricious and grasping; that 
they never share their possessions with another; that they are not to be relied on by 
friends or relatives to be of assistance in time of adversity” (Herskovits, p. 272). And 
the Dahomean attitude toward yet another phenomenon of childhood likewise re- 
veals a patterned hostility: “The appearance of teeth before the child is able to sit up 
is .. . an unwelcome occurrence, the feeling being that such children will always be 
sickly. Such of these children as do survive, tradition tells, will be well-to-do, for they 
come from the serpent spirit who is the giver of riches. In spite of this, and though 
credited with being highly intelligent and able, they are disliked, for they are said 
to be thoroughly ‘bad,’ and are reared by their parents without affection. When they 
attain maturity and gain wealth and position they are liked none the more, since 
belief holds that the greater their riches, the greater the misery and poverty of their 
parents” (Herskovits, p. 275). 

What, on the other hand, do we find in Dahomean mythology to show the hos- 
tility of child toward parent? Our first example is a myth which tells of the relation 
between Mawu and her youngest son: 

Legba did good towards everybody, and he was always with Mawu. When he did a good 
deed, people always went to thank Mawu. Now Legba said to Mawu, “What you tell me 
to do, I do, and no one says thank you to me.” Now it is said that in those days Legba did 
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nothing without instructions from Mawu. But when there was evil, and the people cried 
out and went directly to Mawu, Mawu said to them, “It was Legba who did that.” All 
the people began to hate Legba. One night Legba went to see Mawu to ask her why, 
wherever there was evil, she called his name? Mawu said to him that in a country it was 
necessary that the ruler be known as good, and that his servants be known as evil. Legba 
said, “Very well.” Now, Mawu had a garden in which she planted yams. Legba went to 
tell her that thieves were planning to go to that garden to gather all the yams, and divide 
them. So Mawu assembled all the people of the kingdom to say to them that the first one 
who went to steal in this garden would be killed. That night rain fell. Legba passed be- 
hind Mawu’s house and stole her sandals. He put on Mawu’s sandals and went into the 
garden. He stole all the yams. In the morning the theft was discovered. At once Legba 
said all the people must be assembled to see whose feet these were. All the people came. 
They measured the feet. But they did not find a foot to measure the footprints in the 
garden. All the people passed, but no one was found with a foot like that footprint. Now 
Legba said, “Ah, is it possible that Mawu herself came at night and has forgotten it?” 
Mawu said, “What, I? That’s why I do not like you, Legba. I will measure my foot with 
that footprint.” Mawu put down her foot. It was exactly the footprint. Now everybody 
shouted, “There is an owner who is herself the thief.” Mawu was ashamed. She said to 
all the people that it was her own son who had played her this trick. Now she would go 
up above, and leave the earth, and every night Legba would come to her to give her an 
account. Until then Mawu was on earth. Mawu now went up into the sky. It is said that 
in those days the sky was quite near, only about two meters from the earth. Now when 
Legba committed a fault, Mawu saw him and reproached him. Now Legba was irritated 
by this, so he went to conspire with an old woman. He told the old woman to throw water 
towards the place where Mawu was, two meters from the earth. The old woman after 
washing the dishes and pots, threw the dirty water where Mawu was. Mawu was vexed. 


She said, “To stay here is troublesome. It is necessary to go farther away.” And so Mawu 
departed from here on high, and left Legba here on earth. 


Our next example incorporates the basic theme of the son who is destined to sur- 
pass his father. It describes the father’s attempts to destroy him, and the son’s final 
victory over his father: 


Lisa had a daughter called Maho. One day Lisa said to her he would give her a new 
name. He would call her Gbemende, which meant that she would overcome all obstacles. 
Now, the great Segbo heard this, and he said, “Ah, we shall see.” He asked Lisa for his 
daughter, and Lisa gave him Gbemende as a wife. One day Segbo called all his wives to- 
gether. He had twelve besides Maho. He said to them he would give them each some 
millet to make beer for him. And he said that she who failed to make good beer would be 
killed. Now, millet beer is made this way. Millet is put into water and allowed to stand 
overnight to ferment. When at night the wind comes, he changes it, and it becomes beer. 
Segbo then gave millet to his first twelve wives, but to Maho he gave okra. Maho took the 
okra and began to cry. She cried and cried until Lisa heard her, and asked her what the 
trouble was. Maho told him that Segbo had set all the wives the task of making millet 
beer for him, and that he said that she who failed to make good beer would be killed. But 
instead of millet, he had given her okra. “That is nothing,” said Lisa, At night a great 
wind came up and blew and blew. In the morning Segbo called his wives together and 
asked them to give him the beer. He went to Maho first. Maho gave him some excellent 
beer. When the other women looked at their beer, they saw okra. Segbo said, “All right. 
That is the work of her father Lisa. Well, we shall see.” Now these twelve women had 
already borne children to Segbo, and they were again big with child. It happened that 
. whenever these women gave birth, they were all confined the same day. Now, one day 
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Segbo called all his wives together, and he said to them that in two days their children 
would be born. Now, Maho was not even pregnant. So she began to cry. And she cried, 
and cried, until her father Lisa heard her. Maho told him that Segbo had said that in two 
days they were each to bring a child into the world, and that she who failed him would 
die. She said that since she, Maho, was not even pregnant, she would surely die in two 
days. Lisa said, “Stop crying. It is nothing at all.” He said, let her go home, and go to 
sleep. Then when she heard the others being delivered, she had but to strike the earth 
three times with her foot if she wanted a son, and three times with her head if she wanted 
a daughter. So when Maho heard the other wives being delivered, she knocked three times 
with her foot, and at once a man-child appeared. He was handsomer and larger than all 
the other children. Segbo went first to all the other wives. And then he came to Maho. 
“Where is your child?” he asked. Maho lifted the cloth under which she lay, and there 
Segbo saw a child who was handsomer and stronger than any of the other children. Segbo 
said, “That is all right. Again this time Lisa has won. But we shall see.” Now, Segbo had 
a medicine that could make a child of ten days grow so that it could walk and talk. To all 
the other twelve sons, he gave this medicine. But he did not give it to the son of Maho. 
“In twelve days,” said Segbo to his wives, “I want to see all my sons walking and talking. 
If any child is unable to do this, I will kill him and kill his mother.” Maho went back to 
her house, and again began to cry. Lisa heard her. “Why are you crying now?” asked Lisa. 
And Maho told all. “Ah, that is easy.” And he said, “When the others start walking and 
talking, you have only to tap the child’s head seven times, and he, too, will walk and talk.” 
On the eleventh day, all the other children walked and talked. Maho tapped her son on 
the head seven times, and at once he stood before her taller than all the other children, and 
stronger, and livelier. Segbo called for all his children. He saw Maho’s son among them, 
but he was taller and finer than all the rest. “This time again, Lisa has had the best of me. 
But I shall try something else.” A day came when he called all his sons to him. He asked 
each to tell him his name. For the children had no names as yet. Each child gave himself a 
name. The great Segbo said to each that it was good. When he came to Maho’s son, he 
asked him his name. The boy said, “My name is Agbagugu, Energy-Itself, The-Yam-is- 
pregnant-but-its-owner-does-not-know-it. I f-the-child-lives-it-will-surpass-its-father.” Segbo 
was angry when he heard this. He said, “That day will never come!” He found twelve 
horses and one sheep. To the sons of his other wives he gave the horses, and to Agbagugu 
he gave the sheep. “Go to the field with this sack of corn,” said he to each. “He who is 
last will be killed.” Maho began to cry. How was her son to race on his sheep against the 
sons who had horses? Lisa heard her, and asked her what the trouble was. Maho told him 
what Segbo had done. Lisa gave her a white powder, and said to let the sheep inhale the 
powder. They would see what would happen. When they did this to the sheep, the sheep 
changed into a fine horse, and this horse galloped faster than all the other horses. Agbagugu 
was the first to reach his father’s house. The great Segbo said, “All right. But sooner or 
later we shall see.” Segbo now ordered Agbagugu to go and get the scythe which Death 
carries. Now, no man can go to see Death and come out alive. Maho went crying to Lisa, 
and Lisa gave her seven peppers. Lisa said Agbabugu was to break them one by one, be- 
ginning with the moment he left his father’s house. Agbagugu broke the first one, and he 
found himself in the midst of a great crowd of people whom he had never seen before. He 
broke the second, and he stood before a closed door, which was watched over by two dogs. 
He dropped the third, and the dogs fell asleep. The door opened. He dropped the fourth, 
and he found himself before the chamber of Death, where bees circled round and round 
and kept him from entering. Through the thick veil formed by the swarming bees Agba- 
gugu saw Death seated. Death was a terrifying creature, with four eyes, and the scythe 
was in his hand. Agbagugu dropped the fifth. Death went to sleep, and the bees went off 
peacefully to rest inside a nearby tree. He dropped the sixth, and he found himself beside 
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the sleeping Death. He then took the scythe out of the hand of Death, and dropped the 
seventh. When he had done this, he saw himself back in his mother’s house. But the scythe 
was in his hand. When Death awoke and saw that his scythe was gone, he sounded the 
alarm, and ordered his hammock carriers to take him at once into the world to search for 
his scythe. Now when Segbo saw Agbagugu come with the scythe of Death, he said to 
himself “His grandfather tricked me again. But we shall see.” He said to the boy, “Death 
is very angry. You must return to the house of Death, and give him back his scythe.” Maho 
began to cry, and she cried and cried until Lisa heard her. He gave her seven more peppers 
for her son. When Agbagugu dropped each of the peppers, the same thing happened to him 
as had happened before, except that instead of taking the scythe out of the hand of Death, 
he replaced it. When Segbo saw his son returning alive, he called Maho, and he said to 
them that now he would admit that the name Lisa gave the boy was right. For he was in- 
deed invincible. He said he would, therefore, give her his other wives and the children of 
his other wives as slaves. And he would let her and her son rule the world. He himself 
would change into sand and rest on the earth. And when the mother wanted to make men 
and women, they could use his remains to fashion the bodies of these men and women. 
Maho and Agbagugu believed him, but at night Segbo tried to kill Maho and her son. 
Lisa was watching over them. When Segbo came to kill them, Lisa took his little finger, © 
and he pushed Segbo. At once he turned into a mountain on earth. All of Segbo’s pos- 
sessions now went to Agbagugu. And Agbagugu took some white thread and intertwined 
it with black thread, and out of that made a ladder for himself and his mother. Then they 
climbed up high into the sky. He also took with them his father’s other wives and his 
twelve brothers. Agbagugu, who is Sogbo or Hevioso, shouts and shouts in the sky. He 
always wants to kill. People say when they hear thunder and then the low rumbling from 
the distance, that the first is Hevioso’s anger. The second is his mother’s voice, which says, 
“Careful, careful, it’s your father.” After sometime, Lisa, too left all his domain to him. 
That which he inherited, he divided among his twelve brothers. It is said that at night 
Hevioso comes down to earth with the dew, and the mist. For his brother, who is King of 
the Earth, has a wife whom Hevioso loves. And nightly, he steals down to lie with her. 


We cannot here cite in full further instances that also document the point that 
killing the father does not figure significantly in the corpus of Dahomean mythology 
as a phantasied resolution of the resentments of the young. Such examples could be 
taken from any category of Dahomean lore—from the animal tales or stories of the 
exploits of the Dahomean royal family no less than from accounts of the deeds of 
the gods. Thus we could give the example of the tale in which the youngest son of 
Rabbit warns his father, who has sworn friendship with Hunter, of man’s duplicity. 
But though Hunter violates the oath and kills the rest of Rabbit’s family, the father 
is not killed. This is likewise the case in the first tale we have given above. For here, 
redress for parental injustice is achieved through the instrument of ridicule, and 
release from close supervision is attained through the use of subterfuge. And while, 
in the myth that follows it, the father is transfixed into a mountain, it is to be noted 
that the son has no hand in determining his punishment. 

As we read the analyses of myth in terms of explanations deriving from the 
Oedipus theme, we cannot but be struck by how the unconscious wish to kill the 
father or father-surrogate is stressed. Yet as we look at these myths to inquire into 
the problem of other possible motivations, it becomes apparent that, invariably, it is 
the father who initiates the hostility. His fear of eventual replacement by his off- 
spring, usually made known to him through some form of supernatural revelation, 
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causes him to have the son exposed, or killed outright; or, where the threat is to a 
ruler, to have all sons born to a given category of mothers done away with. 

This comes strikingly to the fore when we examine the development of the 
Oedipus thesis in relation to myth and myth making in Otto Rank’s The Myth of the 
Birth of the Hero,’ the work which has long been the standard for this approach. 
Carrying the subtitle, “A Psychological Interpretation of Mythology,” the book is a 
well-documented, closely reasoned exposition and defense of a thesis. These qualities 
emerge particularly in the skillful reconciliation of antithetical motifs in order to weld 
the core synthesis for the mold of the Freudian formulation. It is clear, however, that 
the dominance of this hypothesis over the data made for the manipulation of these 
motifs to the neglect of possible conclusions from them that, as we shall show, 
Rank himself adumbrated in his discussion. 

Rank states his position cleanly: “. . . The ultimate problem is not whence and 
how the material reached a certain people, but the question is, where did it come 
from to begin with?” He accepts Wundt’s postulate that “the appropriation of 
mythical contents always represents at the same time an independent mythical con- 
struction; because only that can be permanently retained which corresponds to the 
purloiner’s state of mythical ideation” (p. 3). And though modern anthropology 
would not accept the phrasing of the last statement, it would not differ with its basic 
intent. There is ample documentation, gathered since these lines were written, to 
demonstrate that whatever is taken into a culture will undergo the processes of per- 
ceptive, cognitive and denotative evaluation and integration, to bring such elements 
into consonance with the preéxisting patterns of the matrix where it is to find its 
place. 

Let us follow with Rank’s rich documentation, bearing in mind the principle that 
guides his analysis: “We are convinced that the myths, originally at least, are struc- 
tures of the human faculty of imagination, which at some time were projected for 
certain reasons upon the heavens, and may be secondarily transferred to the heavenly 
bodies, with their enigmatical phenomena” (p. 8). We are given in abstract the hero 
myths of King Sargon of Babylon, of Moses and Abraham, of the Hindu Karna, of 
the Greek Oedipus, Paris, Telephos, and Perseus, and of the Babylonian Gilgamos, 
followed in turn by a more extended discussion of Kyros who, as king of Persia, 
reigned over Asia. The series of tales continues with the Iranian myth of Feridan, the 
Tristan saga, the adventures of Romulus and Hercules, another extended analysis, 
this time of the Jesus story, and concludes with the tale of the Norse Siegfried and 
the Lohengrin saga. 

Rank summarized the common thematic components as follows: “The hero is the 
child of most distinguished parents; usually the son of a king. His origin is preceded 
by difficulties, such as continence, or prolonged barrenness, or secret intercourse of 
the parents, due to external prohibition or obstacles. During the pregnancy, or ante- 
dating the same, there is a prophecy, in form of a dream or oracle, cautioning against 
his birth, and usually threatening danger to the father, or his representative. He is 
then saved by animals, or by lowly people (shepherds), and is suckled by a female 
animal or by a humble woman. After he has grown up, he finds his distinguished 
parents, .. . takes his revenge on his father, on the one hand, is acknowledged on the 
other, and finally achieves rank and honors” (p. 61, italics ours). It is not necessary 
for us to follow the course of the argument whereby Rank, employing the techniques 
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of dream interpretation, and utilizing the mechanisms of identification and projec- 
tion, builds up the psychoanalytic documentation of the ultimate origin of myth in 
phantasy. What is of importance is the fact that Rank continually focuses his interest 
and stress on the hero’s experience without reference to the father’s fears of being 
replaced by his child. Rank does this despite the fact that the point is of sufficient 
weight to merit its inclusion in his own summary of the essential elements of the hero 
tale on which he bases his entire argument. 

When attention has been called to the motif of the father’s fear of his son, it is 
impressive to see the degree to which this theme appears in Rank’s own abstracts. 
The Sargon myth, which exists only in a partly mutilated text, does not indicate why 
it was necessary for his mother, “a vestal,” to expose him. However, the case of 
Moses, which, according to Rank, “presents the greatest similarity to the Sargon 
legend,” explicitly includes the theme of the threatened ruler. The Oedipus tale, 
which provides the type formula for the classic interpretation, turns on the incident 
wherein the Delphic Oracle tells Laios that “he may have a son if he so desires, but 
fate had ordained that his own son will kill him”—the son whom “he causes to be 
exposed in the River Kithairon.” As concerns Paris, he is given to a slave to be 
exposed because an interpreter of his mother’s dream “declared that the child would 
bring trouble upon the city.” Perseus also was cast into the sea because his father, the 
king, had been told by the oracle that his daughter’s son would destroy him. This 
pattern is likewise found in the Gilgamos tale, that of Kyros, which “The majority 
of investigators place in the centre of this entire mythical circle,” and in the stories 
of Romulus, Hercules, and Jesus. 

In view of the consistency of this theme in Rank’s own materials, it is strange that 
he did not develop the insights regarding the father’s fears that are foreshadowed in 
his own discussion. Thus, in one place, he says, “The hostility of the father, and the 
resulting exposure, accentuate the motive which has caused the ego to indulge in the 
entire fiction” (p. 68). Or, “The child simply gets rid of the father in the neurotic 
romance, while in the myth the father endeavors to lose the child” (p. 69). 

In explaining this reluctance to accept all the implications of his data, we may 
refer briefly to three factors. The first of these is the literary convention which dic- 
tates the dominance of the entire narrative by the central figure, and thus reads the 
plot in terms of this figure—in this case the mythological hero—reducing to minor 
position all those incidents in which the central figure does not play the principal 
role. In terms of this convention, it is quite understandable that in the Oedipus tale, 
all explanations center on Oedipus, and that in consequence, the critical act of the 
father is more or less taken for granted, or explained in terms of Oedipus’ reactions. 

Another explanation derives from the fact that, like all the early psychoanalysts, 
Rank took the European family constellation for granted, assuming that in the nature 
of things it was a universal in human experience. The fact that this has been one of 
the basic points of attack on psychoanalytic theory from a cross-cultural point of view, 
as a result of which the narrow conceptualization of the family in psychoanalytic 
literature is now generally recognized, does not nullify the importance of this 
approach in Rank’s argument. One sees this clearly in Rank’s utilization of what he 
terms “the ‘family romance” in developing his thesis. Speaking of “the unanimous 
tendency of family romances and hero myths” to have analogous features (p. 68), he 
states, in an italicized passage: “The entire endeavour to replace the real father by a 
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more distinguished one is merely the expression of the child’s longing for the vanished 
happy time, when his father still appeared to be the strongest and greatest man and 
the mother seemed the dearest and most beautiful woman” (p. 67). The culture- 
bound quality of this picture needs no exposition at this stage of our anthropological 
knowledge. 

The third, and probably the most important factor in determining Rank’s focus 
on the hero and his neglect of paternal motivations is to be understood by reference 
to the deep-set tradition of Euroamerican thought to structure experience in terms of 
dichotomies. This, on the intellectual level, easily leads to the “all-or-none fallacy,” 
in consequence of which the data are manipulated in accordance with an hypothesis 
given exclusive franchise in the analysis. How important the Oedipus theme was in 
psychoanalytic thought of the time is made apparent in the statement quoted by 
Jones from Freud’s Collected Works, that, “Recognition of it has become the shib- 
boleth that distinguishes supporters of psychoanalysis from their opponents.” 

It would have been strange, indeed, if in a setting of this kind Rank had not seen 
the aspects of the myth that were congruent with the Oedipus thesis, and had 
equally failed to see those elements which, though not contradictory to the hypothesis, 
enlarged it by introducing items outside the accepted frame of reference. 

Retugning to Rank’s analysis of the classical hero myth, we find that, as with his 
awareness of the father’s initiating role of hostility, he was also not oblivious to the 
motif of rivalry between brothers. As a matter of fact, we have the impression that 
he was troubled by this unresolved factor in his equation. Thus, he says, “The dupli- 
cation of the fathers, or the grandfathers, respectively, by a brother may be continued 
in the next generation, and concern the hero himself, thus leading to the brother 
myths, which can only be hinted at in connection with the present theme” (p. 87). 
Earlier, he states, “Looking with open eyes and unprejudiced minds at the relations 
between parents and children, or between brothers such as those which exist in reality 
—a certain tension is frequently, if not regularly, revealed between father and son, 
or still more distinctly, a competition between brothers; although this tension may not 
be obvious and permanent, it is lurking in the sphere of the unconscious, as it were, 
with periodical eruptions. Erotic factors are especially apt to be involved, and as a 
rule the deepest, generally unconscious root of the dislike of the son for the father or 
the two brothers for each other is referable to the competition for the tender devotion 
and love of the mother” (p. 74). 

The tendency to dichotomize experiences, as we have noted above, represents one 
of the most deeply set constellations in the cultures of Western Europe and America. 
It is of great antiquity in this vast cultural stream. It was present in the functioning 
religions at the beginning of the historic period, when writing was first discovered. 
It was given philosophical formulation in classical Greece. 

This mode of thought gives rise to what we have above termed the “all-or-none 
fallacy.” It needs no great psychological sophistication to recognize that responses of 
this order move on the unconscious level, especially where a given proposition is 
subsumed under the rubric of scientific analysis. This is why the concept of variability, 
when advanced in the nineteenth century, brought a revolution in scientific thought; 
why it is still a concept so difficult to grasp for those in our cultural stream unaccus- 
tomed to working with quantitative data. 

Recognition of the fact that this dichotomizing tendency is culture-bound could 
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not have come until the researches of anthropologists were available for comparative 
purposes. For, to one enculturated to a system of thought based on dichotomized 
polarities, the idea of a continuum which extends to unspecified terminal points on 
both sides of a norm represents a major and often painful reorientation. The proved 
validity of this approach in the natural and exact sciences, together with the anthro- 
pological findings that show the dichotomizing pattern to be only one of a number 
of possible means of structuring thought has opened the way to the reordering of 
concepts formerly taken for granted. In essence, this approach cuts under the all-or- 
none fallacy, permitting us to examine accepted positions in terms of possible com- 
plementary elaborations. 

The hypothesis drawn from the propositions advanced at the outset of this discus- 
sion derives from a reéxamination of this kind, and was proposed as an alternative to 
the customary explanations based on the Oedipus tale. In terms of the principle of 
response reciprocity in interpersonal relations, we advanced the need to consider the 
cross-generational and intrafamilial rivalries in myth study, as well as the son’s 
jealousy of, or hostility toward his father. We feel that important insights are to be 
gained by giving due weight to the fact that the action in so many instances is 
initiated by the father, and that the motif of rivalry between brothers enters with such 
frequency. We suggest further that the father’s jealousy of the son can be con- 
ceptualized as that aspect of the sibling rivalry complex which, through projection, 
reactivates the infantile competition for the mother in terms of competition for the 
affection of the wife, who is the mother of his son. 

The fact that hostile action is so often initiated by the father is a crucial point. 
Looked at without commitment to any particular formula, it is strange that it could 
have been dismissed as having only slight relevance. In Dahomey, we have seen that 
the culture provides patterned sanctions, in ritual and nonritual forms, for the resolu- 
tion of parental anxieties in the face of certain categories of challenge from their off- 
spring. Not only those born with gross abnormalities, but a child born with teeth, 
or one whose upper teeth come before the lower, or a child who follows twins, are 
conceived as being a threat to the parents or, by extension, to the group as a whole. 
Yet, though in Dahomean mythology examples of resentment against the father are 
not absent, we do not find that such hostility to him as may be manifest by the sons 
is resolved by parricide. On the other hand, strife between brothers emerges as a 
major theme in all narrative forms, and we have seen how the social structure 
nurtures the phenomenon of sibling rivalry. 

On the basis of our analysis, it is apparent that the Oedipus formula offers only 
one explanation of the patterned theme of parent-child hostilities as evidenced in 
myth. Because of this, we have advanced a more inclusive hypothesis for further 
investigation. This hypothesis does not rule out the Oedipus theorem, but places it 
rather in a more surely grounded position with respect to the evidence from cross- 
cultural data, as these refer both to the mythological system and the ethnographic 
facts. 

Since the theme of the only child, as such, does not figure directly in the Oedipus 
formulation, or in the myths we have summarized and discussed in this paper, we 
need not here explore the reality of the sibling substitutions as these may enter into 
interpersonal relations. Moreover, as regards the youngest child, who meets the 
sibling challenge only from those older than he, at least in the Dahomean narratives, 
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while he is credited with astuteness and ingenuity, and though he is sometimes cast 
as trickster, he enters into situations of fraternal strife predominantly as conciliator 
and peacemaker.® 


NOTES 


* From the Program of African Studies, Northwestern University. 

1 The Freudian interpretation of myth is, of course, only one current in the analysis of myth. 
A second derives from the work of the Cambridge School, and stresses the ritual origin of myth. 
A third considers myth as a charter of belief, and emphasizes its stability, with a corollary of 
the noninventiveness of those who repeat the myth. Still another regards myth as false belief, 
which gives way before “the truth.” We shall examine all these in cross-cultural perspective in a 
volume under preparation in which our collection of Dahomean narratives will be presented in 
full. A final current in the analysis of myth, which is the Jungian approach, has exerted a very 
considerable influence on recent literary criticism. The concept of archetypal motifs, emerging 
from the collective unconscious, and which is basic to this point of view, is so mystical, how- 
ever, that it is unusable for an inductive approach to the question of myth and myth-making. 

2It is suggestive to speculate whether there is not a significant correlation between the 
periodic shifts in the creative arts from emphasis on traditional modes to the surge of impulses 
toward innovation, on the one hand, and the intergenerational and intragenerational reaction 
patterns as these are played upon by the socio-cultural configurations of the day. Much fuller 
cross-cultural documentation than we now possess is needed to analyze such processes of intel- 
lectual history, and the psycho-cultural mechanisms that set them in motion. 

5 David M. Levy, “Sibling Rivalry Studies in Children of Primitive Groups,” American Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry, IX, No. 1 (1935). 

* Jules and Zunia Henry, “Doll Play of Pilag4 Indian Children,” Research Monographs No. 4, 
American Orthopsychiatric Association (New York, 1944). 

5 Benjamin D. Paul, “Symbolic Sibling Rivalry in a Guatemalan Indian Village,” American 
Anthropologist, LIl (1950), 205-217. 

® The Creator (Mawu) is conceived as androgenous, and is referred to interchangeably by 
French speaking interpreters as “he” or “she.” The absence of sex gender in the language makes 
this usage common in all reference, but where distinctions are explicitly drawn, the word “man” 
or “woman” is used, as, mother-child-mine-man for “my brother.” 

7 The leopard is the principal totem of the royal family. 

8 The verdict of divination may cancel seniority rights. 

® This same old woman, and the elderly family head, will also delight the household, young 
and old, with myths and tales and accounts of ancestral exploits and will joke sexually with 
certain categories of children of the household. 

10M. J. Herskovits, Dahomey, an Ancient West African Kingdom (New York, 1948), I, 262. 

11 New York, 1952. 

12 Ernest Jones, Sigmund Freud, Life and Work (London, 1955), II, 326. 

18 The authors wish to thank Donald Campbell, Dorothy Eggan, Fred Eggan, and William 
Hunt for reading the draft of this paper and giving us the benefit of their suggestions. 
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“WATER BIRCH”: AN AMERICAN 
VARIANT OF “HUGH OF LINCOLN” 


By Frances C. Stamper AND Wo. Hucu Jansen’ 


HE ballad called by Child “Sir Hugh, or, the Jew’s Daughter” (No. 155), 
which tells in part the same story as Chaucer’s “The Prioress’s Tale,” has 
received two recent important and fairly extensive discussions from scholars. 
One is Tristram P. Coffin’s The British Traditional Ballad in North America? a 
book that is among the most useful contributions to ballad study in our time; the 
other is James R. Woodall’s exciting paper, “ ‘Sir Hugh’: A Study in Balladry.”* This 
is not to mention the innumerable printings of the ballad, sometimes with elaborate 
headnotes, those listed by Coffin and Child as well as others. However, a study of 
eighty-nine available versions of “Sir Hugh” and a perusal of the scholarly discus- 
sions of that ballad seem to confirm that a quite distinct and peculiar variant of that 
same ballad has been sung in Knott County, Kentucky, for at least the past thirty 
years. It is a variant of interest because of its rationalized story, of its form, and, 
above all, of the comment it affords on the living art of the ballad singer today. 


This is the ballad, “Water Birch,” as recorded on 30 December 1955, in Littcarr, 
Kentucky. 


(1) It was on one dark and holiday; (6) She wrapped him in a folding sheet 
The dewdrops, they did fall. Until he fell asleep; 
All the children in the school She took him down to yonder well 
Were out a-playing ball. Where the water was cold and deep. 


(2) There was a lady, lady gay, 
With apples in her hands. 
“Oh, come along here, my little son 
Hewie,* 
And take one from my hand.” 


(7) “So fare you well, my little son Hewie; 
I hope you'll never swim, 
For if you do, it'll be a disgrace 
To me and all my kin.” 


(8) The day had passed, the night had 
come, 
And all the children went home. 
Every mother had a little son; 
But Hewie’s, she had none. 


(3) “I will not come, I dare not come, 
I'll tell you the reason why. 
I will not come, I dare not come, 


You'll make my red blood fly.” 


z ey ee 
(4) pier rd te oor a ~~ (9) She picked her up a little birch switch, 
She locked him up in a tight little Went walking off down the road, 
sen Saying, “If I meet my little son Hewie, 
Where no one could hear him call. I declare I'll whip him home. 


(5) She locked him in a folding chair (10) She walked up toward the gate 
And stabbed him with a pen, Where all were lying asleep; 

A silver basin in her hand Then she went back toward the well 

To catch his heart’s blood in. Where the water was cold and deep. 
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(11) “Are you in here, my little son Hewie? (13) “Go tell my little schoolmates 
Answer your dear mother [mother Beware of the water birch. 
dear? |, Take me out of this cold deep well; 
Answer your mother, little son Hewie, Go bury me in yonders church. 
If you are in here.” 


(12) “Yes, I’m in here, oh Mother dear, (14) “My home is high in heaven, Mother, 
And have been here so long Where all things, they are well. 
With a sharp penknife run through My home is high in heaven, Mother, 
my heart. And yours low down in hell.” 
And the blood, it run so strong 


[past tense? ]. 


Although obviously Child 155 and, in certain passages, remarkably close in wording 
and details to two versions that Child identifies as Irish, “Water Birch” tells a story 
essentially different from that in any of Child's versions.® It is, in fact, essentially 
different from all available versions except for one quite corrupt and fragmentary 
form, significantly also recorded in the Kentucky mountains, whose import has 
understandably gone unnoticed. 

The story told in the conventional forms of Child 155 has been reduced to three 
basic types by Coffin: type A tells of the boy in pursuit of a ball who is enticed by a 
Jewess into her father’s garden and then into her house where she murders him; 
type B adds to A an episode in which a worried mother finds her murdered son and 
miraculously converses with him; type C is a “degeneration” of type A in which the 
boy wanders into a garden and is murdered by person or persons unknown. 

Coffin must now add a type D to his schematic representation of 155, a type which 
is described in full detail since it has not previously been analyzed, as follows: a little 
boy is called away from a ball game by his mother, with whom he apparently does 
not live. Knowing her evil intentions (and temper?), he goes reluctantly. She 
murders her son and disposes of the body in a well in an attempt to protect herself 
and her family’s reputation. Scheming further to protect herself, she pretends to seek 
angrily for her overdue son, and is confounded when his corpse miraculousiy speaks 
and predicts her damnation. 

Upon being questioned about why the “little schoolmates” of stanza 13 should 
“beware of the water birch,” the informant readily conjectured that it meant “beware 
of cruel mothers,” since “birch tea” is a local euphemism for a whipping with a birch 
switch. As mountain people are still very conscious of proud and bitter family tradi- 
tions, the local hearers of “Water Birch,” if they feel need for any further rationaliza- 
tion, would probably picture Hewie’s parents as separated by loyalties to their respec- 
tive families and the murder as a feudlike episode. 

All in all, particularly in comparison to many of the American versions, this seems 
a strikingly neat and coherent plot. We must consider “Water Birch” a remarkable 
example of re-creation by some unknown but truly gifted ballad singer, comparable 
to Walter Anderson’s exceptional story teller whose role is to revivify a specific 
moribund folktale in its progress through time and space. We may, with some cer- 
tainty, conjecture that “Sir Hugh” degenerated in Appalachia for two reasons, besides 
the usual one of bad transmission due to faulty hearing and memory: the particular 
religious prejudice involved in “Sir Hugh” would be practically incomprehensible in 
Appalachia; the murderess addressing her victim as “my little son”—obviously 





“WATER BIRCH”: AN AMERICAN 
VARIANT OF “HUGH OF LINCOLN” 


By Frances C. Stamper AND Wo. Hucu Jansen’ 


which tells in part the same story as Chaucer’s “The Prioress’s Tale,” has 
received two recent important and fairly extensive discussions from scholars. 
One is Tristram P. Coffin’s The British Traditional Ballad in North America? a 
book that is among the most useful contributions to ballad study in our time; the 
other is James R. Woodall’s exciting paper, “ ‘Sir Hugh’: A Study in Balladry.”* This 
is not to mention the innumerable printings of the ballad, sometimes with elaborate 
headnotes, those listed by Coffin and Child as well as others. However, a study of 
eighty-nine available versions of “Sir Hugh” and a perusal of the scholarly discus- 
sions of that ballad seem to confirm that a quite distinct and peculiar variant of that 
same ballad has been sung in Knott County, Kentucky, for at least the past thirty 
years. It is a variant of interest because of its rationalized story, of its form, and, 
above all, of the comment it affords on the living art of the ballad singer today. 
This is the ballad, “Water Birch,” as recorded on 30 December 1955, in Littcarr, 
Kentucky. 


Ts ballad called by Child “Sir Hugh, or, the Jew’s Daughter” (No. 155), 


(1) It was on one dark and holiday; (6) She wrapped him in a folding sheet 
The dewdrops, they did fall. Until he fell asleep; 
All the children in the school She took him down to yonder well 
Were out a-playing ball. Where the water was cold and deep. 


(2) There was a lady, lady gay, (7) “So fare you well, my little son Hewie; 
With apples in her hands. I hope you'll never swim, 
“Oh, come along here, my little son For if you do, it’ll be a disgrace 
Hewie,* To me and all my kin.” 
And take one from my hand.” 
(8) The day had passed, the night had 
come, 
And all the children went home. 
Every mother had a little son; 
But Hewie’s, she had none. 


(3) “I will not come, I dare not come, 
I'll tell you the reason why. 

I will not come, I dare not come, 

You'll make my red blood fly.” 


k him by his lily-white hand 
(4) —— d ia Feveet ~ = oY (9) She picked her up a little birch switch, 
She locked him up in a tight little Went walking off down the road, 
sides Saying, “If I meet my little son Hewie, 
Where no one could hear him call. I declare I'll whip him home. 


(5) She locked him in a folding chair (10) She walked up toward the gate 
And stabbed him with a pen, Where all were lying asleep; 

A silver basin in her hand Then she went back toward the well 

To catch his heart’s blood in. Where the water was cold and deep. 
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(11) “Are you in here, my little son Hewie? (13) “Go tell my little schoolmates 
Answer your dear mother [mother Beware of the water birch. 
dear? |, Take me out of this cold deep well; 
Answer your mother, little son Hewie, Go bury me in yonders church. 
If you are in here.” 


(12) “Yes, I’m in here, oh Mother dear, (14) “My home is high in heaven, Mother, 
And have been here so long Where all things, they are well. 
With a sharp penknife run through My home is high in heaven, Mother, 
my heart. And yours low down in hell.” 
And the blood, it run so strong 
[past tense? ]. 


Although obviously Child 155 and, in certain passages, remarkably close in wording 
and details to two versions that Child identifies as Irish, “Water Birch” tells a story 
essentially different from that in any of Child’s versions.® It is, in fact, essentially 
different from all available versions except for one quite corrupt and fragmentary 
form, significantly also recorded in the Kentucky mountains, whose import has 
understandably gone unnoticed. 

The story told in the conventional forms of Child 155 has been reduced to three 
basic types by Coffin: type A tells of the boy in pursuit of a ball who is enticed by a 
Jewess into her father’s garden and then into her house where she murders him; 
type B adds to A an episode in which a worried mother finds her murdered son and 
miraculously converses with him; type C is a “degeneration” of type A in which the 
boy wanders into a garden and is murdered by person or persons unknown. 

Coffin must now add a type D to his schematic representation of 155, a type which 
is described in full detail since it has not previously been analyzed, as follows: a little 
boy is called away from a ball game by his mother, with whom he apparently does 
not live. Knowing her evil intentions (and temper?), he goes reluctantly. She 
murders her son and disposes of the body in a well in an attempt to protect herself 
and her family’s reputation. Scheming further to protect herself, she pretends to seek 
angrily for her overdue son, and is confounded when his corpse miraculously speaks 
and predicts her damnation. 

Upon being questioned about why the “little schoolmates” of stanza 13 should 
“beware of the water birch,” the informant readily conjectured that it meant “beware 
of cruel mothers,” since “birch tea” is a local euphemism for a whipping with a birch 
switch. As mountain people are still very conscious of proud and bitter family tradi- 
tions, the local hearers of “Water Birch,” if they feel need for any further rationaliza- 
tion, would probably picture Hewie’s parents as separated by loyalties to their respec- 
tive families and the murder as a feudlike episode. 

All in all, particularly in comparison to many of the American versions, this seems 
a strikingly neat and coherent plot. We must consider “Water Birch” a remarkable 
example of re-creation by some unknown but truly gifted ballad singer, comparable 
to Walter Anderson’s exceptional story teller whose role is to revivify a specific 
moribund folktale in its progress through time and space. We may, with some cer- 
tainty, conjecture that “Sir Hugh” degenerated in Appalachia for two reasons, besides 
the usual one of bad transmission due to faulty hearing and memory: the particular 
religious prejudice involved in “Sir Hugh” would be practically incomprehensible in 
Appalachia; the murderess addressing her victim as “my little son”—obviously 
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originally intended only as an ironic endearment and not a statement of relationship 
—would lead to confusions. In fact, Coffin refers to this latter usage in two of the 
versions collected by Cecil J. Sharp® (it occurs in other versions as well) as “baffling,” 
and proves the aptness of his statement by failing to see—understandably, in the light 
of its incoherence—that one of those two versions, D, might well be interpreted as a 
type other than his three. It is this D version of Sharp’s that in six disjointed stanzas 
tells what may be a fragmentary form of the “Water Birch” plot, or what may be, 
conceivably, a form of the prototype upon which the gifted ballad singer, conjectured 
above, based his re-creation. Sharp D tells the story of a “Jewish lady” who kills her 
own “little son Hugh” and casts his body in a well. There is not the usual fear and 
resistance on the part of Hugh. Naturally there is no birch rod or warning to the 
schoolmates. No reason is given for the crime, though the listener may infer without 
much justification that the murderess is an unwed mother trying to rid herself of her 
shame. The stanzas of most interest for comparison with “Water Birch” are the last 
three: 


(4) She went to the well next day (5) “O take me out of this deep well, 
To see what she could see; O take me out,” says he, 
And there she saw her little son Hugh “O take me out of this deep well 
Come swimming around to thee. And bury me in yonders yard.” 


(6) “Sink, O sink, my little son Hugh, 
Sink, O sink,” said she, 
“Sink, O sink, and don’t you swim, 
You are an injury to me and my kin.” 


Despite the similarity of plots and of location of collection, Sharp D is so dis- 
orderly that “Water Birch” can hardly have grown directly from it; for in addition 
to being exemplary in coherence, “Water Birch” could also serve as a model of the 
all too rarely encountered ballad style. In keeping with that style, “Water Birch” is 
about as dramatic as a ballad can be, with eight of its fourteen stanzas being devoted 
in whole or in part to dialogue. Only once, incidentally, is the speaker explicitly indi- 
cated; yet the audience is always aware of who is speaking, and many of the crucial 
details in the plot are revealed only through the conversation. There is repetition in 
ample measure (stanzas 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, and 14), both incremental and otherwise. 
“Lady gay,” “red blood,” “lily-white hand,” “silver basin,” “heart’s blood” (in a way), 
“dear Mother,” “sharp knife,” and “cold deep well” form almost a catalog of con- 
ventional epithets, while there is a supply of adverbial and adjectival shibboleths 
(“high in,” “low down in,” “run strong”) to enhance further the artistic value that 
is assumed to be in the conventionality of traditional ballads. Certainly, too, “Water 
Birch” is coldly objective, and yet it does convey an emotional impact with the very 
reliance upon “basic elements of situation” that Woodall hails in the other variants 
of “Sir Hugh,”* though the elements are somewhat different in “Water Birch.” 

Certainly, as has been said, “Water Birch” is a re-creation, one that may be 
assumed to have happened in Kentucky, one that invented a practically new story 
while preserving or revivifying with startling skill the conventional artistic merits of 
the traditional ballad style. Yet, as has been asserted, there is a marked coincidence 
both in words and details between “Water Birch” and other versions of Child 155; 
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it is this coincidence that remains to be discussed, and perhaps the most convenient 
method is to move stanza by stanza through our Kentucky variant. 

Our first stanza is in general the opening stanza of Child 155 with its setting of 
school children playing ball on a dark, misty day. The “holiday” is a little unusual, 
but Child E begins “Yesterday was brave Hallowday,” and Child T opens “Easter 
Day was a holiday,” while Sharp’s B and C, from Tennessee, both begin “As I 
walked out one holiday.” 

Likewise, stanza 2 corresponds to a number of versions, except, of course, that the 
speaker is usually “the Jew’s daughter,” sometimes merely a murderess, and once— 
as already indicated—a “Jewish lady,” the mother of Hugh. The “lady gay” is a 
shibboleth of mountain balladry and is, for instance, a common Southern title for 
“The Wife of Usher’s Well.” But there is a precedent for “lady gay” in Child 155, 
for the murderess is introduced in stanza 2 of Sharp E, from Kentucky: “Along 
comes the Jewress lady gay / With some apples in her hand. / She says: ‘Come along, 
my little son ’"Ugh-ey, / And one of these shall ha.’” It is clear from reading the rest 
of Sharp E, that this “lady gay” is not the boy’s mother, but it is also easy to see how, 
in the process of transmission and rationalization, she might well become so, as she 
did in “Water Birch” and the already cited Sharp D. 

Our stanza 3, with its artful use of repetition, is close to its corresponding stanza 
in a number of versions, and yet incorporates a change essential to the tenser and yet 
simpler plot of “Water Birch.” Usually the boy protests that he cannot go because his 
family will punish him. Compare stanza 3 of Sharp C: “ ‘I cannot go, I will not go, / 
I cannot go at all, / For if my mamma she knew it, / The red blood she’d make 
fall.’” In no other version does the boy seem to so completely anticipate what will 
actually happen to him as in “Water Birch”--an anticipation which, of course, 
enhances the dramatic quality of that latter version. And if one will connect the 
stanza just quoted with the one from Sharp E cited immediately before, he will see 
what easily may have been the materials which the re-creator of “Water Birch” used 
to “correct” his plot into a story of a mother who murders her own son. Incidentally 
in the stanza of another version corresponding to the third of “Water Birch” may 
also lie a hint as to the origin of the split family concept that seems implicit in the 
latter. In Child A, the boy gives as his reason for not accompanying the Jew’s daugh- 
ter, “For as ye did to my auld father, / The same ye’ll do to me.”® 

Stanzas 4 and 5 contain what Belden® considers ritual survivals, and they are well 
preserved, though of course with no ritual significance. In Child F, from Ireland, 
the corresponding stanzas are also 4 and 5: 


She took him by the milk-white han, She set him in a goolden chair, 
An led him through many a hall, And jaggd him with a pin, 

Until they came to one stone chamber, And called for a goolden cup 
Where no man might hear his call. To houl his heart’s blood in. 


The reduction of the golden chair to a “folding chair,” while not a happy one, is 
understandable in a society that knew neither golden chairs nor houses with “many 
a hall,” a “stone chamber,” and a “golden cup.” The emendations for the latter ele- 
ments in “Water Birch” are generally not bad: certainly a “silver basin” is a 
metamorphosis preferable to the “wash-basin” of Child H. 

The “folding sheet” of our stanza 6, while an echo of the “folding chair” of 
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stanza 5, represents possibly the poorest assimilation in the whole of “Water Birch.” 
Otherwise, stanza 6 coincides well with its corresponding stanzas as in other versions. 
Witness stanza 9 of Child N, probably of Irish origin: “She rolled him in a quire 
of tin, / That was in so many a fold; / She rolled him from that to a little draw- 
well, / That was fifty fathoms deep”; or a West Virginia form’® which has lost its 
rhyme: “She wrapped him in a sheet of lead, / One fold or two, / And threw him 
into a draw-well / Which was so cold and deep.” And, of course, there may be an 
influence upon the “folding sheet” from the “winding-sheet” in the conclusion of 
Child F and other versions. 

The already quoted last stanza of Sharp D from Kentucky and the stanza about 
to be cited from Child N show how well our stanza 7 coincides with other versions, 
though “Water Birch” attains an additional fillip of irony by including the fare-you- 
well wish and handles the rhyming problem considerably better than either Sharp D 
or Child N: “ ‘Lie there, lie there, little Harry,’ she cried, / ‘And God forbid you to 
swim, / If you be a disgrace to me, / Or to any of my friends.’ ” 

Most of the versions of 155 include in some form the pathos charged contrast of 
stanza 8, and many of them include the moving picture in our stanza 9 of the mother 
going out to whip her son for tardiness, not knowing that death has waylaid him. 
Note Child B: “Whan bells wer rung, and mass was sung, / And every lady went 
hame, / Than ilka lady had her yong sonne, / But Lady Helen had nane.”** Or, 
Child F (the Irish form) : 


Day bein over, the night came on, She put her mantle about her head 
And the scholars all went home; Tuk a little rod in her han, 

Then every mother had her son, An she says, “Sir Hugh, if I fin you here, 
But little Sir Hugh’s had none. I will bate you for stayin so long.” !* 


Of course, the statement of the mother’s loss, her actions, and her words all have, 
in “Water Birch,” a completely changed emotional impact, since the mother is no 
longer a person unknowingly bereaved of her son, but a woman wilily attempting to 
conceal her murder of her own child. 

Stanza 10 contains another fairly meaningless assimilation, but since it occurs at 
no crucial moment, it is less harmful than the similarly meaningless one in stanza 6. 
Here Hewie’s mother walks “up toward the gate / Where all were lying asleep,” 
but what is it a gate to? If the local listener were pressed, he might hazard that it is 
the gate to the cemetery or churchyard, the presence of which is fairly explicit in 
stanza 13, but the older versions, Child F for instance, describe the frantic mother 
seeking her lost child: “First she went to the Jew’s door, / But they were fast asleep; 
/ And then she sent to the deep draw-well, / That was fifty fadom deep.” 

Stanzas 11 and 12 are very like their counterparts in other versions, except that 
some of the pathos has been removed from the dead boy’s apology for being out late. 
Compare, for example, Child F again: 


She says, “Sir Hugh, if you be here, “Yes, Mother dear, I am here, 
As I suppose you be, I know I have staid very long; 

If ever the dead or quick arose, But a little penknife was stuck in my heart, 
Arise and spake to me.” Till the stream ran down full strong.” 
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In stanza 13 occurs the “beware-of-the-water-birch verse.” Although the idea is 
unique, the presence of “birch” itself is easily accounted for, as, for example, in 
Sharp F: “‘Go take me out of this draw-well / And make me a coffin of birch; / 
O take me out of this draw-well / And bury me at yonders church.’””* 

The final stanza of “Water Birch” is very nearly unique. The only parallel to it 
that I know of is the only stanza given for Sharp’s J, listed as from Kentucky, and it 
would seem to derive from a conversation between the boy and his mother about a 
third person, the murderess (notice, incidentally, the lack of rhyme—an indication 
of degeneration, we may assume) : “ ‘Here I am in this cold place, / Where it is both 
cold, winding deep. / My soul is high up in Heaven above, / While hers is low 
down in hell.’” 

To sum up then, “Water Birch” is a peculiar, perhaps unique version—probably 
of American, even of Appalachian, origin—of Child 155. It is noteworthily conserva- 
tive of motifs, diction, and rhymes from older forms, probably being closest to Child’s 
Irish originating versions and to Sharp C among the American versions. Sharp D is 
the only known version that resembles the story line of “Water Birch,” although it 
is fairly easy to spot the materials which gave rise to the changes effected in that 
story line. Whoever did the reconstruction,"* he (it is, of course, possibly the work 
of two or more working in close succession) was a fine folk artist, sensitive to the 
virtues of the traditional ballad stylistic devices and to the power of simple, coherent 
dramatic narrative. Seemingly, the re-creation must have been done within the past 
generation, and thus it affords a noteworthy comment on the ballad singer’s craft in 
the twentieth century. 


NOTES 


1 Frances Stamper recorded “Water Birch” as part of her field research for English 180, a 
course conducted by Maurice A. Hatch of the University of Kentucky, and is also responsible for 
the field data. The comparative or library data and the discussion are Wm. Hugh Jansen’s. 

? Philadelphia, 1950, pp. 110-112. 

8 Southern Folklore Quarterly, XIX (1955), 77-84. 

* This is the spelling generally given, since there is no sense that the name is a diminutive 
of Hugh. 

5 Francis J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 5 vols. (Boston, 1882-98). In 
quotations from this and other sources, the punctuation, capitalization, etc., have been normalized. 

® Maud Karpeles, ed., English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians (Oxford, 1932), I, 
pp. 222ff. 

7 Karpeles, p. 83. 

® Child also refers to an Anglo-French version of the ballad that mentions Hugh’s stepfather, 
IIT, 238. 

® Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folklore Society (Columbia, Missouri, 1940), 
pp. 6off. 

10 Asher E. Treat, “Kentucky Folksong in Northern Wisconsin,” JAF, LII (1939), 43. 

11 Cf., inter alia, Child C, D, E, F, K, and N. 

12 For interesting comparisons to the content of this second stanza, see also Child N, the 
version cited in note 10, Sharp B, C, and F, and Dorothy Scarborough, Songcatcher in the South- 
ern Mountains (New York, 1937), p. 174. Interestingly, the “birch switch” has had a varied 
existence, In an early version, Child C, it is a pike staff in the hand of the repentant murderess 
about to start out on a pilgrimage. In Child N, it is a “little sally rod” in the mother’s hand, 
while in Sharp B and C it is a birch rod. 
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8 The same stanza occurs almost verbatim in the version cited in note 10. In Child N, prob- 
ably Irish, the dead boy asks that his coffin be made “of hazel and green birch,” while in several 
versions, the dead boy makes an appointment to meet his mother at, for example, “the birks of 
Mirryland town” in Version B in MacEdward Leach, The Ballad Book (New York, 1955), p. 429. 

1#Certainly many of the principles that have been developed about the transmission of folk- 
tales and the functions of gifted tale tellers can be applied to gifted folksingers and their effects 
upon folksongs. In this connection, see Stith Thompson, The Folktale (New York, 1946), pp. 
428-448, particularly references to kinds of change, gifted raconteurs, C. W. von Sydow, and 
Walter Anderson. 
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Cuicaco Forktore Prize. Students, candidates for higher degrees, and established 
scholars may compete for this prize, which was established by the International Folklore 
Association and is awarded annually by The University of Chicago for an important con- 
tribution to the study of folklore. No restriction is placed on choice of topic or selection of 
material: the term “folklore” is here used in its broadest sense (¢.g., American, European, 
etc., folklore; anthropological, literary, religious, etc., folklore). It is permissible to submit 
material which has appeared in print, provided such material be submitted within one 
year from time of publication. The successful contestant who submits material in typed 
form and has it published subsequently is expected to send a copy of the printed version to 
the University for the library. Sufficient postage should be included if contestant wishes to 
have his material returned. Monographs, collections, etc., must be submitted before 15 April 
1958 to the Chairman of the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. The prize is a cash award of about $50. The 
recipient’s name is published in the Convocation Statement in June. 





ACLS Annuat Meetine. The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the ACLS will take place 
at Indiana University, 23-24 January 1958. The scholarly conference will be devoted to “The 
Present-day Vitality of the Classical Tradition.” 





THE DUAL FUNCTION OF THE “LITTLE 
PEOPLE” OF THE FOREST IN THE 
LIVES OF THE WOLOF 


By Davin W. Ames 


Africa, as throughout the rest of the world. Variously referred to by students 

of West African cultures as fairies, little folk, bush-sprites, pygmies, and even 
as a kind of monkey or chimpanzee, they usually appear in discussions of magico- 
religious practices.’ However, among the Wolof in the Gambia, the “little people” 
are more prominent in entertainment in folktales than in magical and religious 
functions.” 

The “little people” seem to have caught the imagination of the Wolof. Almost 
any adult can be counted on to know several anecdotes about them and most decidedly 
enjoys talking about them. This interest in the “little people” in Wolof culture is 
reminiscent of certain supernatural beings that have caught the fancy of peoples in 
Western societies, ¢.g., the fairies of the Irish, the brownies of the Scots, or the trolls 
of the Norwegians. 

In contrast, most of the supernatural beings of the Wolof—in particular witches 
(doma), malevolent jinn, and the village spirit in the form of a snake—are not 
thought amusing and are grudgingly spoken of. The Wolof seldom mention their 
names for fear of being attacked by them, and, when absolutely necessary, they refer 
to them in an indirect way. The term rab ‘animal’ is substituted for jine, and nit ko ai 
‘evil person’ for doma. As one Wolof man put it, “no one likes to talk about things 
that he considers unpleasant.” The result is that the stories about dreaded super- 
natural beings have not been richly elaborated as have those about the “little people.” 
Occasionally, the “little people,” too, can be dangerous in certain situations, but even 
then they are feared to a lesser extent. 

The kond>rong, as the “little people” are called in the bush, or the kus, as they 
are referred to in the town of Bathurst, amuse the people by their unusual appearance 
as well as their rascal behavior. They are usually described as dwarflike old men not 
more than two feet tall, with feet turned backwards and beards so long that they 
may drag on the ground when not wrapped modestly around the genitalia. Female 
kond>rong, too, have beards. Many people have heard them out in the bush on moon- 
light nights calling each other until they meet. Their calls are said to sound some- 
thing like “Bubu, Bubu, Bubu.” With the exception of Fulani men who herd cattle 
out in the bush at night, only men—called “wide-heads” (ya bopa)—who are said 
to have a kind of supernatural vision are able to see them. Those with “empty heads” 
can only hear them. 

There is a widespread belief that calabashes used by the kond>rong have certain 
magical properties. A person who finds one is very fortunate because it is said to give 


[ belief in dwarflike creatures who inhabit the forest is widespread in West 
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its possessor plenty of money, wives, cows or whatever he desires. For example, if 
the owner of the magical calabash desires money, he need only ask and his calabash 
is immediately filled with money. Naturally, these calabashgs are very rarely found 
and even when one is discovered there are obstacles to keeping possession of it. After 
a person finds one, the kondorong owner comes to his house on three successive nights 
trying to retrieve it. Each time he comes he calls the name of the person who has his 
calabash and if the latter answers, or even grunts in his sleep, the calabash will dis- 
appear. It is quite likely that this will happen since the konddrong are wily fellows, 
insuring a response to their calls by imitating the voice of a close friend or relative. 

Though the Wolof chuckle over the rascal behavior of the kond>rong, they do 
fear them, chiefly for their reputation for kidnapping people,® especially children 
and drunken adults.* This, of course, as in our ghost stories, adds to the attractiveness 
of tales about them. Disguised as a friend or relative, they approach victims in the 
bush and lead them to the other kond>rang. Sometimes they blind their victims caus- 
ing them to wander around in the bush for hours, often coming within sight of the 
village but unable to see it. If the person attacked is carrying something on his head, 
for example a load of firewood, he finds that he can not put it down until the 
kond>rong permits him to do so. At their homes in the bush the kondorong feed 
their captives on the milk of wild beasts; this prevents any crying out to searching 
parties. It is said that they change captive children into kondrong or even kill them. 
In any case, parents warn their children of the kondrong and small children are thus 
effectively kept from wandering into the bush. It may be that this practice developed 
during the days of the slave trade when it was important that children be kept nearby 
lest they actually be kidnapped. 


The following i is a verbatim English translation by my - Wolof interpreter of a 
story about an “actual kidnapping of a little girl” which took place during the child- 
hood of the informant, a middle-aged woman. 


One day some little girls went into the bush to pick wild fruit. They left late in the 
afternoon when the shadows start to fall, when the kondorong come out. The little girls 
picked wild fruit until their baskets were filled, so they said, “let us return home.” All of 
them were going home except one who they left behind picking a few more fruit and she 
was blinded by a kondorong. On their way home the girls called out for their friend who 
was left behind and they shouted, “Come, we are going and we will leave you behind.” 
She answered and said “I am coming, I will only pick a few more.” So the other girls went 
and did not wait for her. When they arrived home their mothers asked them about the 
girl that they had left behind and they said, “We called her when we were leaving but she 
said that she was picking a few more so we left her behind and came home.” Immediately 
the mothers suspected what had happened and asked them what path they took to the 
bush. They followed the path and came to the spot but could not find the girl or her basket. 
So they called out at the top of their lungs but nobody answered. They looked and looked 
but found nothing, so they knew that she must have been taken away by kondorong. The 
women returned home with tears in their eyes and spread the news in the village. Fortu- 
nately, one day after many years, the girl came in the middle of night to her mother’s 
house. The mother was sleeping but she woke her up and said, “Mother, Mother, get up, I 
have come to show you my baby.” The mother got up and saw her standing with a baby 
on her back,® and the mother was so surprised and glad to see her again that she cried out 
very loud to her husband. The girl disappeared immediately and did not return again. 
When people came to see what happened, she told them the story and they said that she 
should not have cried out or her daughter would have stayed. 
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Hunters are particularly troubled by kond2rong who are shepherds to all the ani- 
mals of the bush and the river as well as to some domesticated animals. These protect 
bush animals by foiling the hunters in every way possible. Rascal kond2rong tie small 
bells around the hunter’s ankles and thus warn the prey of his advance. Like dog 
whistles, pitched above human hearing, the bells can be heard only by the animals. 
Kondo>rong also blind hunters so that they cannot see their prey even when it is stand- 
ing in front of them. 

The chief way that the konddrong protect their animal charges is by herding game 
away from the hunter’s path. This explains why hunters often return with the report 
that there is no game in the bush that day. Information on the movement of hunters 
is passed on by the kond2rong through an elaborate “bush telegraph” system, which 
even includes a spy in the hunter’s household. 

In order to explain this system, it is necessary, first of all, to outline briefly the 
political organization of the kond>rong. The king of all the kondorong is Xamet 
and his special animal charges are the antelope and deer. The queen is Fatma Fofana 
and she is in charge of milking the animals. Of course she does not like to have any 
of her “flock” killed. 

Xamet has many shepherds under his leadership, but hunters are concerned first 
of all with Kemali, Mafori, and Tumang. Kemali is an old kondorong who lives in 
the village and is in charge of the goats, sheep, chickens and game birds—guinea and 
bush fowl. He listens to the villagers’ conversations and when he hears of any of 
them going hunting he relays the information to Mafori—master of the cows—who 
resides in the fields around the village. Mafori passes the information on to Tumang 
—a shepherd of the cows—who is on guard at the edge of the high bush and who in 
turn notifies the king or queen and the shepherds of the game animals in the bush. 
Thus the game is kept out of the path of the hunter. Some other shepherds are: Yira 
Kot? Kefing who is the master of the big game of the bush; Bubu, the shepherd of 
the antelope and deer, who has additional charges like the ant-bear and the porcu- 
pine; and Sik, the master of the lions. There are also four kond2rong assigned to 
each hippopotamus in the river. 

A great hunter has to be a student of divination and magic to outwit and 
manipulate the wily kondorong. Here we definitely enter into the field of magic or 
religion, though, even here, the Wolof delight in talking about the “little people” is 
evident. Persons wishing to become hunting specialists apprentice themselves— 
sometimes for several years—to a master of hunting lore and magic. 

Several methods of divination are used to determine the type of game in the 
vicinity, their exact location, and the chances of success—as largely determined by the 
kond>rong. Many use the petao technique, that is, throwing cowrie shells. Others use 
njamba, which involves the placing of special roots in a bowl of water and reciting 
a magical spell (jat)—the power of which is spit into the water at the end of the 
incantation. The hunter then looks into the water for the game and it is said that he 
sees “the eyes” of the animals in the vicinity and their location. Some use a musical 
bow (mbauwan) about three feet long, and fitted with one string, which produces a 
sound like a jews harp and attracts the kond>rong. When a kond>rong comes into 
the presence of the hunter, who is presumably a “wide-head” (ya bopa), he is ques- 
tioned about the location of the game and is asked permission to hunt them. Cattle 
herders, incidentally, also play this musical bow at night to please the kond2rong 
cattle shepherds, who determine whether the herd will multiply or not. 
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Besides the musical bow there are many other magical preparations primarily 
designed to obtain permission from the k2nd2rong to kill the bush animals. Often 
the hunter bathes in a magical solution before leaving for the bush, and there are 
various types of bath for various kinds of game. Some solutions are designed to make 
the hunter appealing to the female kond2rong, and it is said that when the hunter 
gets old and ugly he must stop hunting because the female kondorong no longer find 
him attractive. 

After the hunter leaves for the bush he says a special magical incantation (jat) 
to win the konddrong’s favor. These incantations are believed to have considerable 
power. For example, there is one to make a lion sit down, keep his claws sheathed, 
and “to kill his veins” so that he will not move. It is said that these magic formulae 
are similar to the praise chants of the gewel (a lowly class of professional praisers and 
musicians among the Wolof) who often become wealthy by flattering members of 
the upper class. Of course, when a k2nd>rong is praised, he pays by granting the 
hunter’s wishes. 

According to one informant, a master of hunting magic, the hunter must first re- 
cite an incantation to control Kemali so that he will remain stationary and not warn 
the others of the hunter’s approach. Then, each kond2rong guard in turn—Mafori, 
Tumang, etc.—must be similarly manipulated. In the forest, Queen Fatma Fofana is 
often the last one to be “worked” in this fashion because of the belief that she is con- 
cerned with the welfare of all the animals. The following incantation is for Fatma 
Fofana: Falikuli malikuli Fatma Fofana, bintu jarama, nga wutal ma rei, nga 
nandal ma rei, nga yetal ma reindi, Falikuli malikuli ‘Fatma Fofana, I thank and 
praise you, you seek an animal for me—I kill; you water them—I kill; you make them 
sleep—I kill.’ 

If the hunter is successful, he leaves some token gifts for the kond>rong, typically, 
a piece of the meat from the killed game, a little gunpowder, and some of the entrails 
hung on the favorite tree (sam) of the kondorong. 


NOTES 


1See M. J. Herskovits, Dahomey (New York, 1938), p. 262; R. A. Rattray, Religion and 
Art in Ashanti (London, 1954), p. 25; M. Manoukian, Tribes of the Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast, Ethnographic Survey of Africa, Western Africa, Part V, International African Insti- 
tute (London, 1952), p. 94; K. L. Little, The Mende of Sierra Leone (London, 1951), p. 225. 

2 This material was collected by my wife and myself while making an ethnographic study of 
the Wolof people in the Saloum districts of the Gambia and neighboring Senegalese villages from 
October 1950 until August 1951. Research in the field was supported mainly by the Social Science 
Research Council. Supplementary funds were received from the Macintosh Fund of Wabash 
College and the Carnegie Corporation Fund for African Studies at Northwestern University. 

3 It is said that sometimes a “light-headed” person who is unstable may see a materialized 
kond>rong and go mad. This is true of a variety of spirits that are referred to as jine. 

*This belief undoubtedly stems from the Mohammedan taboo against drinking alcoholic 
beverages. 

5 Wolof babies are carried about on their mothers’ backs, secured by a piece of African made 
cloth wrapped around the waist. 

6 This incantation occurs chiefly in Wolof; however, the majority appear to be in a Mandinka 
or Fulbe dialect. The typical rhyming introductory words appear to have no meaning but do 
have a magical function. Many of the incantations are made up of words that are unintelligible 
to the hunter. 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 





ROBIN HOOD AND SOME OTHER 
OUTLAWS 


By W. E. SImEoneE 


ORE than once we have heard the truth about Robin Hood. We have 
heard that he is a historical person, at first obscure but still real, and about 
whom a great deal of clearly unhistorical stuff has been written; that he is 

not historical at all, but a hero in a ritual drama; that he is an outpouring of the 
imagination, a hero made by the ballad muse. These points of view, often compelling 
in their logic and lucidity, are confident revelations made upon nearly the same 
texts. Confident revelations they may be, but chances are that we have not heard the 
last truth about Robin Hood. If this sounds as if I am about to reveal it, I hasten 
to say that I am more unable than unwilling. However, there is a body of informa- 
tion, long known but not often discussed, which may throw a bit of light upon the 
making of the outlaw hero. 

For a long time, we have known that in some of its detail and its outline, the 
legend of Robin Hood had striking resemblances to the ballads of a little group of 
outlaws, provincial and wholly English, like Johnie Cock (114), Robyn and Gandeleyn 
(115), and Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, and William of Cloudesly (116), and 
to the tales of a more cosmopolitan group of outlaws including such famous char- 
acters as Hereward the Saxon,” Fulk Fitz Warine,* and Wistasse le Moine.* To the 
ballad outlaws, the resemblances are more detailed and less abstract. With them, 
Robin Hood is a good yeoman outlawed for poaching, the green clad hero living 
in the greenwood, who in the exalted moment of his life hobnobs with royalty. With 
the international set of outlaws, Robin Hood shares certain detailed resemblances too, 
but in the main, the common ground is more abstract, the larger sweep of the pattern 
of outlaw legend. 

These connections between this group of outlaws have long engaged the attention 
of students. In the last century, Child pointed out many of them in headnotes to vari- 
ous Robin Hood ballads. There was also the Victorian antiquary so impressed by the 
similarities in the careers of Robin Hood and Fulk Fitz Warine that he concluded the 
two were the same, that Fulk was the outlaw’s real name.® No such claims have been 
made for the others, though such fantasies would be just as valid for them. Far less 
speculative and much more factual, Clawson’s discussion of the matter is lengthy but 
inconclusive.’ Perhaps the most notable as well as the most recent is De Lange’s dis- 
cussion, concerned chiefly with the analogies between English and Icelandic outlaws 
and their common ancestry in Old Norse outlaw tradition.’ In his view, the outlaw 
type was subject to immense changes, caused by varying external conditions, in its 
immigration to and within Britain. Nevertheless, it is still the same figure, from the 
ancestral Norse outlaw through Hereward and Gamelyn,® to its culmination in the 
greatest of all outlaws. 

If De Lange’s historical scheme is valid, so, of course, is his genealogy. His is a 
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good guess, but we ought to keep in mind that we are dealing with folklore and not 
with history. It is true that the historical Hereward, for example, lived in the time 
of the Conqueror, and it is true that the first written reference to Robin Hood is 
some three hundred years later. But a one-two arrangement does not necessarily fol- 
low. There is no assured connection, for one thing, between the historical Hereward 
and the hero of legend. And if we give priority to Hereward’s story because its manu- 
script is older than a copy of a Robin Hood ballad, or an allusion to it, we run the 
risk of mistaking the writing down for the age of the story. The recording of Robin 
Hood’s Death (120) in Virginia in this century is obviously no clue to the age of 
this ballad.® 

Having said this, and judging from the evidence we do have, it seems safe to say 
that De Lange’s scheme is at least partially correct. We look at all that these outlaws 
have in common; we remember that ballad makers especially are never likely to 
invent what they can borrow, and we conclude easily that one outlaw must owe 
something to the outlaws preceding him. A good bit of the detail in all of these out- 
law tales is so intimate, so much alike, that we must think that the makers of the 
Robin Hood ballads knew the stories of such outlaws as Johnie Cock, Robyn and 
Gandeleyn, and Adam Bell and his friends. 

Among these modest outlaws, Robin Hood is a giant, but in some of the ballads 
regarded as the oldest and the best, A Gest of Robyn Hode (117), Robin Hood and 
Guy of Gisborne (118), and Robin Hood and the Monk (119), he is a hero cut from 
the same cloth. The tone and scene of these old ballads, the costume of the outlaw, his 
bowmanship, and his enemies, and his violent end, all suggest that the makers of Robin 
Hood modeled parts of their hero after the modest deer poachers. They borrowed 
some of the design and more of the detail from Johnie Cock and his kind. But the 
makers of Robin Hood took from wherever the taking was good, whether scraps of 
other outlaw tales, or distorted bits of history, or the remnants of popular plays. Never- 
theless, the ballads and their hero are clearly their own making, and it would be a 
mistake, I think, to look upon a scrap as the whole piece. 

In spite of occasional flickers of humor, the tone of these old outlaw ballads, in the 
first place, is deadly. Fighting is not a game played for fun. Johnie Cock, like Little 
John, is wounded in the knee or loses the leg, but with the proverbial persistence of the 
outlaw, he, like Robin Hood, kills all but one of the foresters. Robyn is killed with an 
arrow, and his servant, Gandeleyn, avenges him by killing Wrennock of Donne. 
Adam Bell and Clim of the Clough kill the justice and the sheriff, as Robin Hood 
slays Guy of Gisborne and Little John slays the sheriff. It is a long way to those pieces 
in which Robin Hood tangles with an adversary for the sport, only to be badly beaten. 

The time for their operations, when time is mentioned at all, is the time symbol- 
ized by May, practically the only season known to ballad outlaws. Johnie Cock (in 
variants C and D) calls for water to wash his hands on a May morning. Adam Bell 
and Clim of the Clough go to Carelel on a May morning to rescue William of 
Cloudesly. Several of the Robin Hood ballads open with overtures to summer or the 
month of May, not to mention the famous opening lines of the Prologue to The 
Canterbury Tales or the roman of Fulk Fitz Warine. 

Operating in this season, the outlaw seems to wear green as a sort of old school tie. 
Johnie Cock, as he goes, doffs red to put on Lincoln green. Wrennock of Donne is 
“schet brew his grene certyle,” by Gandeleyn. All of the outlaw Murray’s men, weak- 
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kneed descendants of these fateful fellows, wear Lincoln green. Robin Hood, of 
course, is garbed in green, but at least once (Robin Hood Rescuing Will Stutly {141]) 
he wears red, an always significant color. 

In his homespun green, the ballad outlaw is a brilliant bowman, his usual target 
being the king’s deer and those protecting them. Johnie Cock, relaxing after a venison 
meal, is assaulted by the foresters. Robyn is killed as he flays a freshly killed deer. We 
are told that Adam Bell and his brethren kill the king’s deer, though in the ballad 
they are never in the act of doing so. Robin Hood himself, the archetype of the archer, 

- practically lives on venison pasty. And, like William of Cloudesly, he shoots in con- 
tests, though he never got to shoot an apple from a boy’s head, as William did. 

In their adventuresome lives, the outlaws are dogged by treachery. Johnie Cock is 
betrayed by a palmer, one of the fraternity of treacherous devout. William of 
Cloudesly, while visiting his family in Carelel, is betrayed by “an old wyfe in the 
place.” Robin Hood is betrayed by a monk, but, for once, he escapes unharmed, only 
to be bled to death by the treacherous prioress. For all but William of Cloudesly and 
his brethren, death comes violently, and this unhappy fate, too, joins these outlaws. 
But where the other ballad outlaws live and die often in the limits of a one or two ply 
ballad tale, Robin Hood prospers in a far greater number of ballads, some of remark- 
able complexity. Some of the details in them show that their makers ranged far out 
from the stories of modest deer poachers to the tales of outlaws of richer blood, noble 
men turned outlaws, like Hereward, Fulk Fitz Warine, and Wistasse le Moine. Appar- 
ently, the ballad makers took their stuff wherever they found it, including this upper 
world of high-born outlaws far removed from the wood of Johnie Cock. 

Here again, some of the detail in these legendary lives is identical, or nearly so, to 
detail in the Robin Hood ballads. The story is told, for example, that Wistasse took 
money from an abbot who lied about the money he was carrying and returned money 
to a merchant who made an honest declaration of his. Fulk Fitz Warine falls upon 
a group of merchants whom he robs of cloth and hides, feasts them, and then bids 
them to salute the king. These are all treatments Robin Hood himself extended to 
abbots, merchants, and to unhappy bishops, treatments I seriously doubt the ballad 
makers themselves invented. 

Certain names of people and places appear in all four legends, and perhaps they 
were also subject to loan. There is a character named Guy the Sheriff who is captain 
of the Norman guards whom Hereward and his men fight, a name reminiscent of 
Guy and the Sheriff in Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne (118). Huntingdon, a name 
figuring in certain aspects of the Robin Hood legend, is a place reached by Hereward 
following his escape from Ely. The Bishop of Hereford, whom Robin Hood robs, 
marries Fulk Fitz Warine to Hawyse. And two Plantagenet kings, Richard and John, 
play leading roles in the stories of Robin Hood, Fulk Fitz Warine, and Wistasse le 
Moine. 

Wherever outlaws go, they use disguise, a most ordinary feature of outlaw life. 
Most of them, I think, are inventions, but when, for instance, three outlaws disguise 
themselves as potters, I would guess the disguise to be borrowed stock. In the ballad 
of Robin Hood and the Potter (121), Robin Hood goes into Nottingham as a potter 
and sets up shop: (34) “Yet, ‘Pottys, gret chepe!’ creyed Robyn, / ‘Y loffe yefell thes 
to stone;’” so Hereward, disguised as a potter, goes into Brandon and sets up shop: 
“‘Pots, pots! good pots and jars! / first class earthenware.’” And it is notable that 
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Wistasse le Moine uses the same disguise, then sends the Count of Boulogne after the 
real potter. Wistasse, incidentally, disguises himself as a girl with a spinning wheel, a 
ruse nearly identical to the one used by Robin Hood when he first escapes in Robin 
Hood and the Bishop (143). 

One other aspect of Robin Hood which, I suspect, may have been borrowed from 
his cosmopolitan brethren is the sea-going chapter in his life. The episodes are scarcely 
identical, but the fact that Robin Hood alone among the ballad outlaws whom I have 
named escapes being landlocked makes me think that the idea for his going to sea 
was picked up from the seafaring tales of other outlaws. Robin Hood goes to sea in 
the ballad of The Noble Fisherman, or Robin Hood’s Preferment (148) as Simon 
over the Lee; he captures a French warship, and with captured money, he says he 
will build “for the opprest/An habitation.” If this were a lark for a forest weary 
outlaw, the water is much more of a home for Hereward in his operations in and 
around Ely. Once, disguised as a fisherman, Hereward sets fire to wood the king 
had had piled around Ely. An even greater seafarer, Fulk Fitz Warine sails from the 
misty isles to exotic African lands. And Wistasse le Moine, in the part of his legend 
regarded as historic, is portrayed as a seagoing warrior.” 

The repetition of these seagoing episodes, together with the rest of the details 
which these outlaws have in common, makes it quite evident that parts of the Robin 
Hood legend were made of patches taken from other outlaws like himself. But in 
admitting this, I think it would be an error to deny that most of the cloth was the 
legend makers’ own weave. Their invention accounts not only for the differences 
between Robin Hood and the others but also for certain resemblances his legend has 
to those rambling tales of Hereward, Fulk Fitz Warine, and Wistasse le Moine. These 
are likenesses more abstract than in detail, similarities in a biographical pattern which 
seem to have been the creation of imaginations running in the same groove. The 
details may differ; the pattern remains astonishingly the same, even when the possi- 
bility of one legend being the source of another practically could not exist. To take an 
example far afield from these medieval outlaws, when Birney scoffed at the story that 
Henry Plummer, the Montana bandit hanged in 1864, was the son of a titled English- 
man, he apparently did not know that sooner or later most outlaws, historical or 
legendary, are highborn.’* And when, in fact, Frank James surrendered to Governor 
Crittenden of Missouri, he joined Hereward, Fulk Fitz Warine and Robin Hood in 
making peace with his legal ruler.’* This abstract similarity, this outlaw’s peace with 
the law, no one could attribute to a historical-geographical distribution of the same 
tale. The state’s chief officer may be Governor Crittenden or King John; the idea 
that outlaws, when they can, come to terms with the law is an almost archetypal 
pattern embroidered with varying detail. Given the conditions of outlaw life, after all, 
just how much variety can there be in the biographical chapters of a real or imagined 
hero? 

The chapters follow a pattern that cannot be explained by a source hunt. So when, 
for instance, John Rollin Ridge said that Joaquin Murietta’* was the son of a good 
Sonora family, perhaps he was only starting the promotion of the California outlaw’s 
birthright. In better days, he, too, might have been promoted from yeoman to noble- 
man. At any rate, the outlaw comes from a good family. Hereward, we remember, 
was the son of Leofric and grandson of Earl Radulf. Fulk Fitz Warine was the son of 
Fulk the Brown, constable of King Henry, and Wistasse le Moine was son and heir 
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of Bauduin Buskes, holder of land in fief to the Count of Boulogne. Robin Hood 
himself, the yeoman of the Gest, was the Earl of Huntingdon. 

For this elevation, there may be reasons. For one thing, the promotion of the out- 
law’s status inside the law is made more or less consistent with his status outside the 
law. The Earl of Huntingdon is lord of his lawful domain; Robin Hood is lord of his 
outlaw domain. And the elevation may make more dramatic the fall into outlawry. 
He gets into trouble not for a high ideal or a sensitive social conscience; the reasons 
are personal. Robin Hood spent too freely; Hereward stirred up trouble among his 
father’s folk; Fulk Fitz Warine kicked John Lackland in the belly; and Wistasse le 
Moine angrily refused to render an account of his baillies to the Count of Boulogne. 
The first two were banished by their fathers, the latter two by their rulers. 

Their new condition in life a fact, the outlaw must take to the woods and the life 
of adventure. After a time, one is apt to become bored with all the action, but the 
outlaw must act, and he acts with skill and courage. Victorious or defeated, Robin 
Hood is always a mighty foe, a man of great strength and cunning. Hereward is the 
same type, his long combat with Hoibrictus being most reminiscent of Robin Hood’s 
bone crushing battles with such characters as the Pinder and the Curtal Friar. Fulk 
Fitz Warine is so formidable a warrior that he and his brothers slay all but fifteen of 
King John’s most valiant knights. And Wistasse, relying more on cunning, gives the 
Count of Boulogne more trouble than the harried ruler can cope with. 

The outlaws’ cunning is reserved most often for their foes, and they have many. 
Among their enemies, these outlaws have one peculiar to them, the cleric, chiefly 
officers of monastic orders. This hostility, frequently venomous, is a medieval brand 
on all of them. Possibly the anticlericalism of one owes something to the dislike of the 
clergy manifest in another. Still, in a medieval legend, hostility toward religious au- 
thority would be about as inevitable as that toward the civil authority. With few 
exceptions, the devout are treacherous. Robin Hood, as I have said before, was be- 
trayed by a monk and then bled to death by a prioress. Hereward, betrayed by the 
Abbot of Burgh, burns the abbey, seizes Burgh’s treasure, only to return it after he 
dreams about it. Fulk’s relations with the clergy, exceptionally amiable, are limited to 
his thinking of them as fair game for robbery. But Wistasse is betrayed by a monk 
whom he punishes by binding and throwing him into a pit. It is easy to suppose that 
this animosity is informed by an image of a greedy friar interested only in fattening 
his purse along with his stomach. But the outlaws’ anticlericalism is offset a bit by 
Robin Hood's friendship with the Curtal Friar, by Hereward’s sometime friendship 
with the monks of Ely,’® and by Fulk Fitz Warine’s foundation of a priory in honor of 
Our Lady, a devotion to the Virgin he comes to share with Robin Hood. 

Outside of clerics, the outlaws wage warfare against the civil authority, the chief 
ruler or one of his agents. For Robin Hood, the arch enemy is, of course, the sheriff 
of Nottingham. Hereward battles the king himself, and Fulk is arrayed against the 
king as well as most of his knights. Wistasse, an enemy of Hainfrois, is also the 
nemesis of the Count of Boulogne. Whatever his name, one is singled out as the im- 
placable foe of the outlaw. 

But however bitter the feeling, the conflict with the ruler in these four legends 
resolves itself. In the famous episode in the Gest, Robin Hood and the king ride into 
Nottingham together. Hereward is received by the king with honor and praise; then 
he is killed and beheaded by Haselin when the Normans break the peace. Fulk Fitz 
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Warine makes peace with King John when his lands and honor are restored. And 
Wistasse le Moine ends his days in the service of the King of France. 

All of these aspects of the outlaw, his high birth, his subsequent outlawry, his 
strength and cunning, his guerilla warfare against authority and his reconciliation to 
it, all are a part of a pattern created, but in detail borrowed and invented, in the 
chronological and spatial locality of the legend. I do not know; I do not think that 
other outlaw legends, perhaps even a part of them, came into being over a span of time 
in the same way that I have suggested for that of Robin Hood. In any case, it seems 
a bit hazardous to minimize the role of mind in the legend making process as some 
scientific explanations tend to do. I think that it is clear that for Robin Hood at least, 
the makers of the ballads made the legend. And to make it, they used the scraps of 
other stories and, of course, the resources of their usually anonymous imaginations. 
When a biographical narrative of Robin Hood is constructed out of all the pieces, it 
turns out to be a narrative much like that of more than one outlaw, a story that has 
been created before and undoubtedly will be created again. 
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THE VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE: 
A MEXICAN NATIONAL SYMBOL 


By Eric R. Woir 


major hopes and aspirations of an entire society.’ Such a master symbol is 

represented by the Virgin of Guadalupe, Mexico’s patron saint. During the 
Mexican War of Independence against Spain, her image preceded the insurgents into 
battle? Emiliano Zapata and his agrarian rebels fought under her emblem in the 
Great Revolution of 1910. Today, her image adorns house fronts and interiors, 
churches and home altars, bull rings and gambling dens, taxis and buses, restaurants 
and houses of ill repute. She is celebrated in popular song and verse. Her shrine at 
Tepeyac, immediately north of Mexico City, is visited each year by hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims, ranging from the inhabitants of far-off Indian villages to the 
members of socialist trade union locals. “Nothing to be seen in Canada or Europe,” 
says F. S. C. Northrop, “equals it in the volume or the vitality of its moving quality 
or in the depth of its spirit of religious devotion.”* 

In this paper, I should like to discuss this Mexican master symbol, and the ideology 
which surrounds it. In making use of the term “master symbol,” I do not wish to 
imply that belief in the symbol is common to all Mexicans. We are not dealing here 
with an element of a putative national character, defined as a common denominator 
of all Mexican nationals. It is no longer legitimate to assume “that any member of the 
[national] group will exhibit certain regularities of behavior which are common in 
high degree among the other members of the society.”® Nations, like other complex 
societies, must, however, “possess cultural forms or mechanisms which groups involved 
in the same over-all web of relationships can use in their formal and informal dealings 
with each other.”* Such forms develop historically, hand in hand with other processes 
which lead to the formation of nations, and social groups which are caught up in 
these processes must become “acculturated” to their usage.’ Only where such forms 
exist, can communication and codrdinated behavior be established among the con- 
stituent groups of such a society. They provide the cultural idiom of behavior and 
ideal representations through which different groups of the same society can pursue 
and manipulate their different fates within a coérdinated framework. This paper, then, 
deals with one such cultural form, operating on the symbolic level. The study of this 
symbol seems particularly rewarding, since it is not restricted to one set of social ties, 
but refers to a very wide range of social relationships. 

The image of the Guadalupe and her shrine at Tepeyac are surrounded by an 
origin myth.® According to this myth, the Virgin Mary appeared to Juan Diego, a 
Christianized Indian of commoner status, and addressed him in Nahuatl. The en- 
counter took place on the Hill of Tepeyac in the year 1531, ten years after the Spanish 
Conquest of Tenochtitlan. The Virgin commanded Juan Diego to seek out the arch- 
bishop of Mexico and to inform him of her desire to see a church built in her honor 
on Tepeyac Hill. After Juan Diego was twice unsuccessful in his efforts to carry out 
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her order, the Virgin wrought a miracle. She bade Juan Diego pick roses in a sterile 
spot where normally only desert plants could grow, gathered the roses into the Indian’s 
cloak, and told him to present cloak and roses to the incredulous archbishop. When 
Juan Diego unfolded his cloak before the bishop, the image of the Virgin was mi- 
raculously stamped upon it. The bishop acknowledged the miracle, and ordered a 
shrine built where Mary had appeared to her humble servant. 

The shrine, rebuilt several times in centuries to follow, is today a basilica, the third 
highest kind of church in Western Christendom. Above the central altar hangs Juan 
Diego’s cloak with the miraculous image. It shows a young woman without child, 
her head lowered demurely in her shawl. She wears an open crown and flowing 
gown, and stands upon a half moon symbolizing the Immaculate Conception. 

The shrine of Guadalupe was, however, not the first religious structure built on 
Tepeyac; nor was Guadalupe the first female supernatural associated with the hill. 
In pre-Hispanic times, Tepeyac had housed a temple to the earth and fertility goddess 
Tonantzin, Our Lady Mother, who—like the Guadalupe—was associated with the 
moon. Temple, like basilica, was the center of large scale pilgrimages. That the 
veneration accorded the Guadalupe drew inspiration from the earlier worship of 
Tonantzin is attested by several Spanish friars. F. Bernardino de Sahagtin, writing 
fifty years after the Conquest, says: “Now that the Church of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
has been built there, they call her Tonantzin too. ... The term refers . . . to that 
ancient Tonantzin and this state of affairs should be remedied, because the proper 
name of the Mother of God is not Tonantzin, but Dios and Nantzin. It seems to be a 
satanic device to mask idolatry . . . and they come from far away to visit that 
Tonantzin, as much as before; a devotion which is also suspect because there are 
many churches of Our Lady everywhere and they do not go to them; and they 
come from faraway lands to this Tonantzin as of old.”® F. Martin de Leén wrote in 
a similar vein: “On the hill where Our Lady of Guadalupe is they adored the idol of 
a goddess they called Tonantzin, which means Our Mother, and this is also the name 
they give Our Lady and they always say they are going to Tonantzin or they are 
celebrating Tonantzin and many of them understand this in the old way and not in 
the modern way. .. .”*° The syncretism was still alive in the seventeenth century. 
F, Jacinto de la Serna, in discussing the pilgrimages to the Guadalupe at Tepeyac, 
noted: “. . . it is the purpose of the wicked to [worship] the goddess and not the 
Most Holy Virgin, or both together.”™* 

Increasingly popular during the sixteenth century, the Guadalupe cult gathered 
emotional impetus during the seventeenth. During this century appear the first 
known pictorial representations of the Guadalupe, apart from the miraculous origi- 
nal; the first poems are written in her honor; and the first sermons announce the 
transcendental implications of her supernatural appearance in Mexico and among 
Mexicans.’* Historians have long tended to neglect the seventeenth century which 
seemed “a kind of Dark Age in Mexico.” Yet “this quiet time was of the utmost 
importance in the development of Mexican Society.”** During this century, the insti- 
tution of the hacienda comes to dominate Mexican life.* During this century, also, 
“New Spain is ceasing to be ‘new’ and to be ‘Spain.’”*® These new experiences 
require a new cultural idiom, and in the Guadalupe cult, the component segments 
of Mexican colonial society encountered cultural forms in which they could express 
their parallel interests and longings. 
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The primary purpose of this paper is not, however, to trace the history of the 
Guadalupe symbol. It is concerned rather with its functional aspects, its roots and 
reference to the major social relationships of Mexican society. 

The first set of relationships which I would like to single out for consideration 
are the ties of kinship, and the emotions generated in the play of relationships 
within families. I want to suggest that some of the meanings of the Virgin symbol 
in general, and of the Guadalupe symbol in particular, derive from these emotions. 
I say “some meanings” and I use the term “derive” rather than “originate,” because 
the form and function of the family in any given society are themselves determined 
by other social factors: technology, economy, residence, political power. The family 
is but one relay in the circuit within which symbols are generated in complex societies. 
Also, I used the plural “families” rather than “family,” because there are demonstrably 
more than one kind of family in Mexico.’® I shall simplify the available information 
on Mexican family life, and discuss the material in terms of two major types of 
families." The first kind of family is congruent with the closed and static life of the 
Indian village. It may be called the Indian family. In this kind of family, the husband 
is ideally dominant, but in reality labor and authority are shared equally among 
both marriage partners. Exploitation of one sex by the other is atypical; sexual feats 
do not add to a person’s status in the eyes of others. Physical punishment and 
authoritarian treatment of children are rare. The second kind of family is congruent 
with the much more open, mobile, manipulative life in communities which are 
actively geared to the life of the nation, a life in which power relationships between 
individuals and groups are of great moment. This kind of family may be called the 
Mexican family. Here, the father’s authority is unquestioned on both the real and 
the ideal plane. Double sex standards prevail, and male sexuality is charged with a 
desire to exercise domination. Children are ruled with a heavy hand; physical punish- 
ment is frequent. 

The Indian family pattern is consistent with the behavior towards the Guadalupe 
noted by John Bushnell in the Matlazinca speaking community of San Juan Atzingo 
in the Valley of Toluca.’* There, the image of the Virgin is addressed in passionate 
terms as a source of warmth and love, and the pulque or century plant beer drunk 
on ceremonial occasions is identified with her milk. Bushnell postulates that here 
the Guadalupe is identified with the mother as a source of early satisfactions, never 
again experienced after separation from the mother and emergence into social adult- 
hood. As such, the Guadalupe embodies a longing to return to the pristine state in 
which hunger and unsatisfactory social relations are minimized. The second family 
pattern is also consistent with a symbolic identification of Virgin and mother, yet this 
time within a context of adult male dominance and sexual assertion, discharged 
against submissive females and children. In this second context, the Guadalupe 
symbol is charged with the energy of rebellion against the father. Her image is the 
embodiment of hope in a victorious outcome of the struggle between generations. 

This struggle leads to a further extension of the symbolism. Successful rebellion 
against power figures is equated with the promise of life; defeat with the promise 
of death. As John A. Mackay has suggested, there thus takes place a further symbolic 
identification of the Virgin with life; of defeat and death with the crucified Christ. 
In Mexican artistic tradition, as in Hispanic artistic tradition in general,’® Christ is 
never depicted as an adult man, but always either as a helpless child, or more often 
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as a figure beaten, tortured, defeated and killed. In this symbolic equation we are 
touching upon some of the roots both of the passionate affirmation of faith in the 
Virgin, and of the fascination with death which characterizes Baroque Christianity 
in general, and Mexican Catholicism in particular. The Guadalupe stands for life, 
for hope, for health; Christ on the cross, for despair and for death. 

Supernatural mother and natural mother are thus equated symbolically, as are 
earthly and otherworldly hopes and desires. These hopes center on the provision of 
food and emotional warmth in the first case, in the successful waging of the Oedipal 
struggle in the other. 

Family reiations are, however, only one element in the formation of the Guadalupe 
symbol. Their analysis does little to explain the Guadalupe as such. They merely 
illuminate the female and maternal attributes of the more widespread Virgin sym- 
bol. The Guadalupe is important to Mexicans not only because she is a supernatural 
mother, but also because she embodies their major political and religious aspirations. 

To the Indian groups, the symbol is more than an embodiment of life and hope; 
it restores to them the hopes of salvation. We must not forget that the Spanish Con- 
-quest signified not only military defeat, but the defeat also of the old gods and the 
decline of the old ritual. The apparition of the Guadalupe to an Indian commoner 
thus represents on one level the return of Tonantzin. As Tannenbaum has well said, 
“The Church . . . gave the Indian an opportunity not merely to save his life, but also 
to save his faith in his own gods.”*° On another level, the myth of the apparition 
served as a symbolic testimony that the Indian, as much as the Spaniard, was capable 
of being saved, capable of receiving Christianity. This must be understood against 
the background of the bitter theological and political argument which followed the 
Conquest and divided churchmen, officials, and conquerors into those who held that 
the Indian was incapable of conversion, thus inhuman, and therefore a fit subject of 
political and economic exploitation; and those who held that the Indian was human, 
capable of conversion and that this exploitation had to be tempered by the demands 
of the Catholic faith and of orderly civil processes of government.”? The myth of the 
Guadalupe thus validates the Indian’s right to legal defense, orderly government, to 
citizenship; to supernatural salvation, but also to salvation from random oppression. 

But if the Guadalupe guaranteed a rightful place to the Indians in the new social 
system of New Spain, the myth also held appeal to the large group of disinherited 
who arose in New Spain as illegitimate offspring of Spanish fathers and Indian 
mothers, or through impoverishment, acculturation or loss of status within the 
Indian or Spanish group.” For such people, there was for a long time no proper 
place in the social order. Their very right to exist was questioned in their inability 
to command the full rights of citizenship and legal protection. Where Spaniard and 
Indian stood squarely within the law, they inhabited the interstices and margins of 
constituted society. These groups acquired influence and wealth in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but were yet barred from social recognition and power by 
the prevailing economic, social and political order.** To them, the Guadalupe myth 
came to represent not merely the guarantee of their assured place in heaven, but the 
guarantee of their place in society here and now. On the political plane, the wish for 
a return to a paradise of early satisfactions of food and warmth, a life without defeat, 
sickness or death, gave rise to a political wish for a Mexican paradise, in which the 
illegitimate sons would possess the country, and the irresponsible Spanish overlords, 
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who never acknowledged the social responsibilities of their paternity, would be 
driven from the land. 

In the writings of seventeenth century ecclesiastics, the Guadalupe becomes the 
harbinger of this new order. In the book by Miguel SAnchez, published in 1648, the 
Spanish Conquest of New Spain is justified solely on the grounds that it allowed 
the Virgin to become manifest in her chosen country, and to found in Mexico a new 
paradise. Just as Israel had been chosen to produce Christ, so Mexico had been chosen 
to produce Guadalupe. Sanchez equates her with the apocalyptic woman of the 
Revelation of John (12: 1), “arrayed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and 
upon her head a crown of twelve stars” who is to realize the prophecy of Deuter- 
onomy 8: 7-10 and lead the Mexicans into the Promised Land. Colonial Mexico thus 
becomes the desert of Sinai; Independent Mexico the land of milk and honey. 
F. Francisco de Florencia, writing in 1688, coined the slogan which made Mexico not 
merely another chosen nation, but the Chosen Nation: non fecit taliter omni nationi,** 
words which still adorn the portals of the basilica, and shine forth in electric light 
bulbs at night. And on the eve of Mexican independence, Servando Teresa de Mier 
elaborates still further the Guadalupan myth by claiming that Mexico had been 
converted to Christianity long before the Spanish Conquest. The apostle Saint 
Thomas had brought the image of Guadalupe-Tonantzin to the New World as a 
symbol of his mission, just as Saint James had converted Spain with the image of the 
Virgin of the Pillar. The Spanish Conquest was therefore historically unnecessary, 
and should be erased from the annals of history.” In this perspective, the Mexican 
War of Independence marks the final realization of the apocalyptic promise. The 
banner of the Guadalupe leads the insurgents; and their cause is referred to as “her 
law.”** In this ultimate extension of the symbol, the promise of life held out by the 
supernatural mother has become the promise of an independent Mexico, liberated 
from the irrational authority of the Spanish father-oppressors and restored to the 
Chosen Nation whose election had been manifest in the apparition of the Virgin on 
Tepeyac. The land of the supernatural mother is finally possessed by her rightful 
heirs. The symbolic circuit is closed. Mother; food, hope, health, life; supernatural 
salvation and salvation from oppression; Chosen People and national independence 
—all find expression in a single master symbol. 

The Guadalupe symbol thus links together family, politics and religion; colonial 
past and independent present; Indian and Mexican. It reflects the salient social rela- 
tionships of Mexican life, and embodies the emotions which they generate. It provides 
a cultural idiom through which the tenor and emotions of these relationships can be 


expressed. It is, ultimately, a way of talking about Mexico: a “collective representa- 
tion” of Mexican society. 
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THE APPALACHIAN DULCIMER 


By Cuar.es SEEGER 


as an instrument in fairly general use since 1900, and probably for some time 

before that, by musically nonliterate rural and small-townspeople in the 
mountains and foothills of southeastern United States, stretching from southern 
Pennsylvania to northern Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, taking in West Virginia, 
the western counties of Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas, and the eastern of 
Kentucky and Tennessee.’ It is a fretted cordophone, in’ my experience usually a 
little less than a meter long, from 120 to 200 mm. at its widest and about eighty to 
100 mm. in depth( Plate 1).? It is made of local woods such as pine, spruce, poplar, 
hickory, birch, maple, and walnut by rural woodworkers with simple hand tools. 
Owing partly to the encouragement of rural handicrafts by urban trained social 
workers during the last fifty years, and partly to the nation-wide folk music revival 
movement in the cities since 1940, a number of makers have found a market among 
urban amateurs. I have, however, never known of a factory made instrument. Nor 
have I ever come across evidence of its use, prior to this revival movement, as a parlor 
or concert instrument, as was, not seldom, the true hammer dulcimer or whamadiddle 
throughout the United States during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
Appalachian dulcimer may be classed as a folk instrument in the strict sense of the 
term. Its making and its use have taken place within the currency of an oral tradition 
of music. To the best of my knowledge, no printed directions for its manufacture or 
notations of its playing have appeared.® 

In Figure 1, I give rough outlines of the front views of the five shapes of which 
I have personally known enough specimens to be able to state that these five, at least, 
are traditional. A sixth is of a specimen reliably reported by Bryan. The side views 
are alike, except that in some cases a mere stub takes the place of a scroll at the end 
of the peg-stock or a handle appears at the opposite end. 

The instrument is constructed in two sections. The first is represented in the out- 
lines by cross-hatching. In many specimens this consists of a single piece of wood 
running the full length of the instrument, serving at once as peg-stock and scroll, 
finger or fretboard, tailpiece with or without the occasional handle, and, often as not, 
as endblocks within the second section over which the first is shaped to fit and be 
glued. Sometimes section one is made in two, three or more separate pieces, glued, 
pegged or even nailed together. Section two consists of a shallow soundbox that pro- 
trudes symmetrically on each side below section one. The front and back of the 
soundbox are flat and of single boards. The two sides are single boards bent or shaped 
in one of the several outlines shown.* On some instruments there are small buttons, 
usually three, on the back to hold the soundbox five to ten mm. clear of a table. 

One common type of construction is especially interesting. The part of section one 
that serves as fretboard is hollowed out so as to form, in end cross section, an inverted 
square U, to each of whose edges a side of the front is glued, the part of the front 


T=: Appalachian dulcimer, dulcimoor or dulcymore, is known to folklorists 
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FicureE 1 


under the hollowed out part of the fretboard being cut out. The fretboard serves, 
thus, not only as a bridge by which the vibrations of the strings are transmitted to 
the soundbox, but also as an integral part of the soundbox itself. As on all the dulci- 
mers I have seen, so on this type of construction, there is, therefore, no separate 
bridge. The strings pass over two nuts, an upper and a lower, consisting each of a 
piece of hard wood, bone or metal set into slots in the fretboard, with notches so that 
the strings run parallel to one another. A cross section of this type of construction is 
shown in Figure 2. 











FicureE 2 


The dulcimers that I have seen have had three or four metal strings, rarely five. I 
have heard there are instruments with more. The strings are normally thin, .oor to 
.002 of an inch. Bryan recommends guitar G and E. I might add B. 

The most common tuning of the three string dulcimer seems to be to set the two 
highest strings on the instrument’s right® in unison, the third a fifth lower as in 
Figure 3a. Bryan gives the tuning in Figure 3b as common for the four string instru- 
ment. His experience that the A tuning is most common confirms answers given to me 
by informants who claim that they tune the dulcimer “to the same note as the fiddle,” 
but meaning an octave lower and varying sometimes as much as a fourth in either 
direction. 
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FIcure 3 


The frets are placed either under the chanterelle (melody string or strings on the 
instrument’s right) alone or across the whole fretboard. They are usually arranged 
diatonically: T-T-ST-T-T-ST-T for two octaves and part of a third. This might 
imply that the basic tuning were for a mixolydian mode. But upon historical grounds 
as well as in view of the type of music mostly played, the intention is obviously to 
set a conventional major with the tonic at the third fret. 

The commonest manner of playing the Appalachian dulcimer is for the player to 
hold it crosswise upon his spread knees or back down upon a table or chair in front 
of him with the peg-stock to his left. This might be called right-handed or normal 
practice.® Mercer shows a photograph of a woman playing the dulcimer with the 
butt end in her lap, the back propped up against a table in front of her. A turkey, 
goose or other quill is held in either hand—in the right, to sweep back and forth or 
in one direction only over all the strings, a little distance above the lower nut; in the 
left, to press the chanterelle down upon the fretboard so as to intone a melody while 
the other strings sound as drones. The quill held in the right hand may be slit an 
inch or so from the end to make a flexible plectrum. An index finger or guitar pick 
will also do, while any hard, smooth, little stick, piece of bone or even a finger- or 
thumbnail may serve for the left hand as a “noter.” Only once have I seen the 
dulcimer played with a bow. The player, in Marion, Virginia in 1936, volunteered 
that he was “the only one” who played it so. Eaton, too, says this is rare. I have heard 
of players who fret several strings at once with their fingers. Bryan cites this as “the 
most complicated” manner of playing and says that chords may be produced and the 
strings plucked as on a psaltery. But I am not convinced that this is traditional in the 
United States, though further research may prove it to be. Certainly, it is very rare. 
Some urban performers play a countermelody on the instrument when they sing to 
its accompaniment. But I have not been able to convince myself that this is tradi- 
tional, though it must be admitted the effect, when well done, is pleasing. Usually, 
voice and dulcimer either alternate or sound the melody in unison or at the octave. 
Rarely, a guitarlike strumming is used. 

The timber is thin, metallic, soft, and may well be described as twanging or even 
buzzing. A vibrato is possible on tones of sufficient duration. Indeed, depending upon 
where the pressure of the noter is brought to bear—in the middle of the fret square, 
close to or upon the fret—upon the height of the fret, upon the breadth of the noter 
and upon the amount of pressure down upon the string, considerable variety of 
intonation is possible at any fret. The gliding of the noter over the string allows— 
perhaps it would be more correct to say almost compels—slurring. Though the tone 
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fades quickly, staccato is not characteristic of the instrument. The dulcimer is for 
the individual or the intimate group, not for the crowd; for the night rather than for 
the day, though in the hands of a skillful player, tunes lively enough for the square 
dance, ordinarily carried by the fiddle, can be rendered. 

Obviously, the Appalachian dulcimer is not, in the accepted sense of the word, a 
dulcimer at all, but a fretted zither (Griffbrettzither), belonging to a well-defined 
subclass upon which the melody is played on one string (or several in unison or even 
parallel thirds) while others sound as drones. This subclass is well represented in 
European organography, especially in the northern region, by the Icelandic langspil, 
Norwegian langeleik, Swedish hummel, Danish humle, Lowland Noordsche balk, 
German Scheidholt, and French and Belgian baéche or épinette des Vosges. It is 
related on the one hand to the tromba marina or nun’s fiddle and on the other to the 
hurdy-gurdy or organistrum. Specimens can be seen in most large instrument collec- 
tions in both Old and New Worlds. Praetorius,’ Claas Douwes, the Encyclopédie 
Méthodique, Boers, Mahillon, Thuren, Norlind, Panum, de Jong, Vanderstraeten, 
and others describe their tuning and manners of playing in such detail that the 
European provenience of the Appalachian dulcimer and of the manner of playing it 
is clearly marked. As I write this, there comes to hand through the kindness of Curt 
Sachs, an outstanding monograph, Stig Walin’s Die Schwedische Hummel. Besides 
meticulous description of forty Swedish instruments, their histories, references to 
them, careful acoustical measurements and report upon forty-five others from north- 
ern European countries, nearly all reproduced in fine half tone front views, Walin 
gives a survey of the European field as a whole, without getting entangled in the 
controversial background of Asiatic ancestors or the foreground of American 
descendants, the latter of which he did not know. 

Walin distinguishes three form-groups: 1) with straight sides all around, 2) with 
a bulge (Ausbauchung) on the left side, 3) with bulges on both sides. He points out 
that all specimens in his third group and four of the twenty-eight in his second, are 
made in two sections, one of which is fitted on top of the other. 

The Appalachian dulcimer obviously belongs to Walin’s third form-group. On 
the basis of the preceding verbal description, it would seem to have no feature dis- 
tinguishing it from its European prototypes. Indeed, pictured as played by Otto 
Malmberg not long before his death in 1921, Walin’s No. G 35, although belonging 
to his second form-group, could easily be taken for the American instrument, except- 
ing for the fretting with the fingers of the left hand instead of with the noter. For 
the lack of right bulge might not be remarked or even considered of much impor- 
tance (Plate IIa). 

Three questions most commonly asked about the Appalachian dulcimer, and 
most worth considering here, are: 1) from what part of Europe was it brought to 
the New World; 2) what, if any, are its distinguishing features; 3) how did it get 
its name? 

As to question 1, Niles and Thomas claim its prototype was brought from Eng- 
land. Shoemaker states that Mercer discovered evidence of similar provenience (I 
have not been able to trace this) but goes on to say: “The French Huguenots in 
Berks, Lehigh and Lebanon Counties brought a unique instrument to Pennsylvania, 
the dulcimer, ‘dulcimore’ or Hackbrett, as it was variously called.” Campbell and 
Eaton favor a German provenience, citing the trek of German speaking immigrants 
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to Pennsylvania southwestwards along the ridges and through the valleys of the 
Appalachians, a well established fact still attested to by the prevalence of Germanic 
family names throughout the region today. Eaton also cites the Highland copying of 
spinning wheels from Pennsylvania models of German provenience. In extension of 
these opinions it should be remarked that there was heavy Scandinavian immigration 
into Pennsylvania throughout the nineteenth century. The Dutch were early settlers 
in Delaware, New York and New Jersey in localities close to the borders of Penn- 
sylvania. It is interesting to note that in defense of the theory of British provenience 
the use of the Appalachian (often called the Kentucky) dulcimer to accompany the 
singing of the British ballad is often adduced. The very few recordings of dulcimer 
playing deposited in the Archive of American Folk Song in the Library of Congress 
indicate that as of 1940 this was, to the contrary, very rare.® C. J. Sharp, who made 
his extensive field collection of survivals of British song between 1916-18 in the very 
heart of what has been known as “dulcimer country,” states in the Introduction of his 
monumental work: “I came across but one singer who sang to an instrumental 
accompaniment, the guitar .. . ,” though he was informed that accompaniment by 
the dulcimer (which he describes briefly) was practiced in Kentucky.” Maud 
Karpeles, who accompanied Sharp on all three of his trips, states in her Preface to 
the same work: “The dulcimer . . . we saw and heard only in some of the Kentucky 
mountains-schools and never in the homes of the people, where it is evidently but 
rarely to be found.” This testimony, coupled with the apparent absence of any trace 
of this type of instrument in the British Isles during the colonizing period, would 
‘seem to prejudice the theory of British provenience.™ 

With respect to the claim of French Huguenot introduction of the instrument 
into Pennsylvania, I do not know upon what data Shoemaker based his statement or 
whether it is relevant. For presumably he refers to the true hammer dulcimer. Euro- 
pean evidence seems to point the other way. All of the French bdches or épinettes 
that I have seen were small, rectangular and of Walin’s first form-group, i.e., without 
bulge. To the writer in the Encyclopédie Méthodique, the instrument was so “trés- 
peu connu” that he describes its German counterpart, the Scheidholz. Mahillon 
describes a single specimen in the great Brussels collection. Choquet reports but two 
in the collection of the Paris Conservatoire. Walin details five of French origin. Four 
belong to his first form-group; the fifth is not classified. Interestingly enough, a sur- 
prising number of the specimens now in museums were made by one Fleurot in 
Valdajol, a fact that certainly points away from a well distributed folk tradition in 
France. C. Marcel-Dubois, of the Musée National des Arts et Traditions Populaires 
(Paris), who possesses an épinette by Fleurot much like one in the National Museum 
in Washington, D. C., also made by him, assures me that this type of instrument is, 
in her experience, known only in the extreme east of France.” 

The most cogent support to the theory of German provenience is borne by the 
collection of Pennsylvania zitters made, documented, and reported upon by Henry C. 
Mercer and now housed in the Museum of the Bucks County Historical Society in 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania. It consists of seven plucked and five bowed instruments 
(Plates III and IV) in good or fairly good states of preservation. To be sure, like the 
French variant of the family, they are examples of Walin’s straight-sided first form- 
group. But unlike that almost miniature variant, they are full sized and about the 
same length as the average Appalachian dulcimer. Unfortunately, most were bought 
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from second-hand dealers and are consequently without pedigree whatever; others 
were gifts. But the information about them was sketchy and did not antedate the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Similar specimens have been found in the attics 
of old houses and some have been acquired by municipal, county and other museurns, 
and by private individuals. Eventually, we may hope, some will turn up with more 
detailed documentation. Mercer, a brilliant amateur student of local history, knew of 
their European provenience and was in touch with such collectors as F. Scheurleer 
and J. W. Enschede in Holland. He diligently sought local informants and inter- 
viewed them in detail. Several bore witness that both plucked and bowed zitters were 
played by members of the Mennonite sect,’* to accompany hymn singing, not in the 
church, but in the home, as is still the psalmodikon, a Swedish variant “invented” by 
one J. Dillner in the early nineteenth century, by Scandinavian-Americans in some 
north central states. Mercer gives excellent descriptions of the playing of the instru- 
ments and assumes that the Kentucky dulcimer is related to them. 

Obviously, it is a far cry from the almost primitive Pennsylvania zitters with their 
straight sides, fretboard and soundbox all in one, to the more elaborate Appalachian 
dulcimer with its often hollowed-out fretboard and symmetrically built out soundbox. 
If we are to hypothesize a connection between them, might we not reasonably expect 
to have some evidence of the existence of transitional or intermediate forms? Per- 
haps the shelves of local historical societies and museums may still reveal such. Mercer, 
who evidently combed the antique shops of southeastern Pennsylvania quite thor- 
oughly during the early part of the century seems to have found none. John Cum- 
mings, Curator of the Bucks County Historical Society and himself an expert wood- 
worker, has offered the ingenious suggestion that given a verbal order, but no model, 
to make a stringed instrument of the zitter type, a Kentucky fiddlemaker, for 
example, might readily have adapted his customary procedures to the occasion and 
produced a mutation such as the Thomas type, or an ancestor of it, which, when seen 
by others, might have given initial impetus to the distinctive design of the Appalachian 
dulcimer. It might even have been purposely designed to meet the needs of music 
loving people who would prize it not only for its resemblance to the beloved fiddle 
but also for the greater ease with which its playing could be mastered. However this 
may be is, of course, pure speculation. The Pennsylvania zitter remains, at this writ- 
ing, probably entirely out of use and as only one possible ancestor of the Appalachian 
dulcimer. 

On the other hand, attention was called as long ago as 1917 by Josephine McGill, 
to another possible ancestor of our instrument. And Maud Karpeles published a 
reminder of its almost forgotten existence fifteen years later. “The history of its [the 
dulcimer’s} introduction into the mountains,” she continues in the text already 
quoted, “is obscure, but it may be noted that a similar instrument, catalogued as a 
German zither of the eighteenth century, is exhibited in the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (Crosby Brown Collection of Musical Instruments, No. 988) and if 
this classification is correct it is possible that the instrument was introduced by the 
early German settlers, who drifted into the Mountains from Pennsylvania.” * 

This CBC 988 (briefly reported on by Walin as VG No. 33) is no transitional or 
intermediate form but a full-fledged specimen of what I have been designating the 
Appalachian dulcimer. This can be seen in Plate V, where it is pictured by the side 
of one of three dulcimers made before 1938 by Nathan Hicks of Rominger, North 
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Carolina, and that is now in my possession. The resemblance to the Thomas instru- 
ment pictured in Plate I is striking enough. The Hicks instrument, which is repre- 
sentative of shape 2 in the outlines given in Figure 1 and is among the most common 
to be found in current use, could almost be a copy of CBC 988."® 

If CBC 988 is German, then the Appalachian dulcimer is a direct importation and 
there is nothing more American about it than there is about the guitar or the hammer 
dulcimer. The variations of its shape as pictured in Figure 1 could not be considered 
significant acculturative phenomena, as must be, for examples, the five-string banjo 
and the Trinidadian steel pan. 

But is CBC 988 German? Unfortunately, Emanuel Winternitz, Director of Musi- 
cal Activities of the Museum, tells me, neither the agent of the Crosby Brown family 
who acquired the instrument for the Collection nor the editor of the catalogue whose 
description I quote in full above, left more documentation than that published, except 
that it was acquired before 1889. We have, thus, no record of where it was bought 
or made. The description “German, 18th century” may be reasonably correct if it was 
acquired in Germany. But it might as well have been bought elsewhere in Europe or 
even in the United States. Here, at least, almost any seller would readily swear that 
his “granpappy’s pappy” brought it over from Germany “more’n a hunder years 
gone.” Yet if it came from Germany, why are not specimens of like pattern reported 
—and commonly reported—from European museums? According to Eaton, James 
Edward Thomas, maker of the instrument shown in Plate I, was born in Letcher 
County, Kentucky, in 1850, began making dulcimers in 1871, and died in 1933 after 
turning out about 1500 of them. And he was by no means the only maker.’® True, 
for every dulcimer one might have run across in the last twenty-five years in the 
Highlands, one might have found a dozen fiddles, a dozen banjos and two dozen 
guitars. But in contrast to its neglect in Europe, cultivation of the Griffbrettzither 
in the United States seems to be comparatively vigorous. 

It is worth noting that of the fourteen other exhibits listed by Walin as of 
deutschsprachigen Gebiet (his Nos. VG 23-26, 28-32, 34-38), none belong to his third 
form-group with Ausbauchung on both sides. But all Appalachian dulcimers seen or 
reported upon (to my knowledge) do. Only one of the German zithers, and that 
belonging to his first form-group, shows heart shaped sound holes. Yet, for example, 
of his five Danish specimens (VG 6-10), two belong to his second and three—the only 
ones in his non-Swedish section—to his third form-group. (Perhaps we should 
explore the possibility of Scandinavian provenience.) And of his five Norwegian 
instruments, three show heart shaped sound holes on the front, as do three of the 
French specimens pictured. 

If the wood of CBC 988 can be identified as German, our only doubt of the 
provenience of the Appalachian dulcimer might be that it had been fashioned in 
Pennsylvania from a piece of imported furniture, reworked along some such lines as 
those suggested by Cummings. Painting of a formalized wood grain upon natural 
wood was common in Pennsylvania in early days. There remains, of course, the 
chance that even if this wood were identified as American, No. 988 might still have 
been fashioned in the likeness of a German original, now unknown. The trouble is 
that the geographic origin of poplar wood, I am reliably informed, is very difficult to 
determine. Discovery in Germany of only one such instrument, or, upon opening up 
No. 988, of internal evidence of German manufacture, would dispel the above doubts. 








Pirate I. APPALACHIAN (“KENTUCKY”) DULCIMER 


MS label on back of lower right sound hole reads: “Manufactured by J. E. Thomas 


Jan, 25 1918 Bath Ky.” Presented by Loraine Wyman to the Bucks County His 

torical Society, in whose Museum, Doylestown, Pennsylvania, it bears the number 

18514. Photograph by Maddox Photo Studio, Courtesy of the Bucks County 
Historical Society. 








OTTO MALMBERG PLAYING THE HUMMEL 


Reproduced with permission of the author from Stig Walin, Die Schwedische Hummel 
(Fig. 84). Courtesy of Nordiska Museet. 


JETHRO AMBURGEY PLAYING JEAN RITCHIE PLAYING DULCIMER 
DULCIMER OF HIS OWN MADE BY GEORGE PICKOW 
MANUFACTURE Photograph by Barratt 
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Prate HI. PENNSYLVANIA PLUCKED Z/TTERS 


Photograph by Maddox Photo Studio. Courtesy of Bucks County Historical Society. 





Pratt IV. PENNSYLVANIA BOWED ZITTERS 


Photograph by Maddox Photo Studio. Courtesy of Bucks County Historical Society. 
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As things stand at present, then, the European provenience of our instrument 1s 
clearly established in all but minor detail. I consider the claim of German eighteenth 
century origin of CBC 988 open to question, but the claim to German provenience 


for the whole American variant, if such it is, the strongest of the several advanced. 


Collections of local history and popular antiquities in Pennsylvania’’ remain to be 
explored as do also travel books and memories of living makers and players and 
libraries and institutional records of Highland settlement schools. 

The question of what are the distinguishing characteristics of the Appalachian 
dulcimer can best be answered by comparing the plates presented herewith and the 
excellent reproductions at the end of Walin’s monograph. I would say they could be 
expressed as “slender symmetry.” None of Walin’s instruments—excepting, of course, 
his reproduction of CBC g88—exhibit this particular variant of the basic functional 
conception of the Griffbrettzither. Further search in European Museums may 
uncover a tradition of such a variant. For the present, the American design, especially 
the one with the hollowed-out fretboard, would seem to stand as a well defined folk 
tradition still current among the people who carry the older and more archaic folk 


traditions generally. There is no telling, of course, what effect the present mild 


popularity of the instrument in the cities will have upon its overall currency among 


the people at large. 

How the dulcimer got its name is perhaps the most baffling, though certainly not 
the most important, question that can be asked about it. Obviously, the word 
“Scheitholt” or “Schetdholz” cannot, with propriety, be used by, or even in close 
proximity to, an English speaking community. With even less propriety can it be 
formally Anglicized. The word zitter might have passed into American-English as 
“zither.” The fact that it did not is no challenge to the claim of German provenience. 
For the word “zither” probably did not exist in the limited and archaic vocabulary 
of eighteenth and nineteenth century Highland speech. The fact that a rechristening 
took place is perhaps some support for Cummings’ suggestion. And what more 
attractive name could have been found for the delicate instrument by a hard-bitten, 
bible-reading lot of pioneers who found in music almost the sole recreation of their 
secluded life? Is it not sanctified by Holy Writ (Daniel iii: 10) ? 

Not least among the difficulties of tracing the history of the dulcimer in the 
United States is the employment of the same name for two distinct members of the 
string family, the fretted zither and the hammered dulcimer. The earliest reference 
that has come to my notice (this, through the kindness of Sidney Robertson Cowell) 
is in Samuel Sewall’s Diary, in which the entry for 23 May 1717 mentions the 
dulcimer.’* In estimating such references it is only too often impossible to know 
from internal evidence which type of instrument is meant. For rarely do general 
authors give any detailed information of the object or the manner of playing it. 
Apparently, there is no ground for belief that the Appalachian dulcimer was known 
north of Pennsylvania, though of course, an individual specimen could have wandered 
up there."” The hammer dulcimer, to the contrary, has long been widely known in 
the Northeast, North Central and Lake States. It is known in the Southeast, though 
not as well-known as the Appalachian dulcimer. I have seen a pretty parlor model 
that stood upon four delicate legs, the whole painted in fine, aged, ivory enamel with 
colored festoons of flowers, probably of eighteenth century workmanship, and said 
to have been long held in Vermont. At least. one craftsman, Thomas Mann, of 
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Ortonville, lowa, was still making them to order in the late 1930’s.°° The probability 
is that this is the sort of instrument mentioned by Sewall. 

No transcriptions of dulcimer playing have come to my notice. Below, I give two 
skeleton notations of field recordings of simple playing of the instrument. Transcrip 
tion of the more elaborate playing must await recording with sound-camera, so fleet 
ing or submerged in the overall twanging and buzzing are the sounds of the indi 
vidual strokes of the plectrum and of the gliding from one fret to another. 

Notations of Dulcimer Playing. Transcribed from tape dubbings of aluminum discs in 
the Archives of American Folk Song in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., which 
were themselves dubbings of original field recordings on aluminum. No checks are known 
to have been made either of the electrical currents used or of the accuracy of the recording 
equipment used. Keys and tempos indicated are therefore only approximate. | indicates 
probable down stroke of plectrum—away from player; f indicates probable up stroke of 
plectrum—towards the player. Barring and metrical signature is a problem in this idiom. 
It could be determined in any one of three ways: by down strokes of the plectrum: by foot 
beat; by metrical pattern. Using the note values in the two examples, the first would double 
the number of bars and require a signature of '4; the second, which is followed here, marks 
the foot beat at the beginning of each measure and a signature of '); the third would use 
one-quarter as many bars and a signature of 4/2. On the whole, the idiom is characterized 
by a general adherence to ritmo di una battuta. The third way is, therefore, improper. | 
would use the first if the players’ foot beats marked the quarters—a technique often met 
with, in which the foot taps lightly or even pounds quite strongly as often as 200 or more 
times a minute. In the present examples, the down strokes are of equal strength throughout. 
Occurrence of the foot beat with every other one recommends the barring and meters used. 

GROUND HOG 
Played and sung by Curtis Dartey. Recorded by Walter Garwick and Jean Thomas, Ash 


land, Kentucky, 1934, LC No. 302A1. The drones sound continuously but it is not possible 
to perceive the strokes of the plectrum upon them. 


Dulcimer Solo d= ca. 23 
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SOURWOGD MOUNTAIN 


Played by Theodore Blevins. Recorded by Alan and Elizabeth Lomax, Smithsboro, Ken 
tucky, 1937, LC No. 154B2. The drones are usually weak, sometimes inaudible, but oc 
casionally so strong as to give an effect of syncopation. 


Dulcimer Solo ¢- ca. 176-184 
+444 +444 Simile 
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1 References are meager. No investigation with even a pretense of musicological character has, 
to ¢:esent knowledge, been made. The best account I have found is: Charles F. Bryan, “American 
Folk Instruments, I—The Appalachian Dulcimer,” Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, XVIII, 1 
(March 1952), 1-5; 3 (September 1952), plate opposite p. 66. Other references are: Allen W. 
Eaton, Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands (New York, 1937), p. 199 ff.; John C. Campbell, 
The Southern Highlander and His Homeland (New York, 1921), pp. 143-4; John Fetterman, 
“Tennessee Hill Country Dulcimer Builder,” Nashville Tennessean Magazine (30 May 1954), 
pp. 8-9; Josephine McGill, “The Kentucky Dulcimer,” The Musician, XXII (January 1917), 21; 
Henry C. Mercer, “The Zither of the Pennsylvania Germans,” A Collection of Papers Read Before 
the Bucks County Historical Society, V (1926), 482-97; John J. Niles, “Deft Hands Carve the 
Dulcimer,” Louisville Courier-Journal Magazine (20 January 1952), p. 26; Jean Ritchie, Singing 
Family of the Cumberlands (New York, 1954), p. 276; Jean Thomas, The Singin’ Gatherin’ (New 
York, 1939); Dorothy Scarborough, A Song Catcher in the Southern Mountains (New York, 
1937), pp- 70-2; Cecil J. Sharp, English Folksongs from the Southern Appalachians (London, 
1953), Pp. Xviii-xix, xxvii; Henry W. Shoemaker, The Music and Musical Instruments of the 
Pennsylvania Mountaineers (Altoona, 1923); Mountain Life and Work, I, 21; XII, 19. 

2] have seen about forty specimens, some half of them in the Appalachian area during the 
summer of 1936, in the hands of men and boys who played them in an apparently traditional 
manner. 

8 This is a report, not upon completed investigations in American organography, but upon 
some preliminary observations occasioned by neglect of two bits of evidence that might have 
engaged the closer attention of students at any time during the last fifty years, and that should be 
taken into account in the field work with sound camera, which alone can report adequately upon 
the music rendered by the skilled player of the instrument concerned. See Ethno-musicology— 
Newsletter, No. 5 (September 1955), p. 17. 

*Jean Thomas describes a type of construction in which a piece of sassafras wood 38” long 
and 3” wide is (split? and) bent to make the sides of a soundbox 3014” long and a neck 7%” 
long. 

5In the anthropomorphic presentation, the instrument is regarded as facing the viewer and 
having its own right and left, front and back, top and bottom. See Curt Sachs, Handbuch der 
Musikinstrumentenkunde (Leipzig, 1920), p. 155. 

®T have not seen a left-handed player. A double dulcimer, for two right-handed players sitting 
opposite each other was exhibited at a National Folk Festival in Washington, D. C. around 1940. 
It was said to have been owned in Iowa. 

7 Michael Praetorius, Syntagmatis Musici, 11, De Organographia (Wolffenbiittel, 1619), 57; 
Theatrum Instrumentorum (1620), Plate XXI, No. 8. 

§ Stig Walin, Die Schwedische Hummel (Stockholm, 1953). 

® The following items are rendered by the more reliable informants and listed in the Check- 
List of Recorded Songs in the English Language in the Archive of American Folk Song to July 
1940 (Washington, 1942). Sung and played with dulcimer accompaniment: 291 A, “Run, Nigger, 
Run”; 302 Ar, “Ground Hog”; 302 A2, “Turnip Greens”; 302 B, “Barbara Allen”; 1342 B2, “Lit- 
tle Brown Jug”; 1540 A2, “Henry of Knoxville”; 1540 B, “Barbara Allen”; 1541 A, “The Knox- 
ville Girl”; 2854 A1, “George Collins”; 2855 Az, “Ground Hog”; 3161 Ar, “Over the River, 
Charlie”; 3161 A3, “Sally Brown.” Played on the dulcimer, without singing: 1340 Br, “Liza Jane”; 
1342 A3, “Sourwood Mountain”; 1342 B1, “Turkey in the Straw”; 1343 A5, “Water Bound”; 
1343 B2, “Arkansas Traveller”; 1343 B3, “Brown Eyes”; 1343 B4, “Liza Jane”; 1347 Ar, “Turkey 
Buzzard”; 1347 A2, “Going Down the Road Feeling Bad”; 1541 B2, “Sourwood Mountain”; 
1541 B3, “Old Granny Hare”; 1553 Ar, “Buck Creek Girls”; 1553 Br, “Redwing”; 1552 B3, “The 
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Wreck of the Old 97”; 3160 B1-3, “Water Bound”; 3160 B4, “Turkey in the Straw”; 3160 Bs, 
“Bonaparte’s Retreat.” 

1° Accompaniment by guitar has become almost the rule in recent years. 

11 The British rebec and crwth adduced by Niles, and the cruit or cruet (in nineteenth cen- 
tury Pennsylvania) by Shoemaker would seem to be too far removed in kinship to have bearing 
upon the present enquiry. It is worth noting that Walin reports no specimens of the fretted 
zither from the British Isles. Thurston Dart (Cambridge, England) has told me that he knew 
of no such instrument in the organography of England. Perhaps I should report that in January 
1957, Ed Cray (Los Angeles, California) acquired from the estate of Stella Campbell, deceased, 
of Pasadena, a handsome dulcimer of the Appalachian type, with tapered noter and quill (Plate 
VI). The label has not yet been deciphered. A handwritten slip of paper accompanying it desig- 
nates it as Scotch and of the kind “made by the Clan Campbell for five generations.” Enquiry 
addressed to John Lorne Campbell brings the reply: “I know nothing about the kind of dulcimer 
you illustrate being made in Scotland,” though he does remember a hammer dulcimer being 
played on MacBrayne’s Loch Fyne boats to entertain tourists. Reference of the enquiry to Francis 
Collinson, of the School of Scottish Studies, University of Edinburgh, elicits the reply: “I have 
never heard of the ‘Scotch Dulcimer’ myself . . . it is perhaps not without significance that the 
name Campbell is not unknown in Scandinavian countries, notably Sweden.” Passed on to Robert 
Stevenson of the National Museum of Antiquities, the enquiry brings further reply from Lyndesay 
G. Langwill, C.A., Honorary Treasurer of the Galpin Society: “I feel sure that Miss Campbell's 
‘Scotch Dulcimer’ has no connection with Scotland. The fretted zither is not known here. . . .” 
For the present, therefore, I am inclined to discount the claim of Scotch provenience. 

12 Without more detailed study of the French épinette, it might be difficult, in some cases, to 
distinguish an instrument fashioned in accordance with a tradition known as such by its maker 
and one that is a mere sport or phantasy of an individual experimenter entirely ignorant of that 
tradition or a counterpart. For in many collections there are to be seen miscellaneous rectangular 
boxes, large, and small, with strings stretched over them. 

18 The first Mennonites came to Pennsylvania in 1720. 

14 The description of CBC 988 given in the section “Europe” of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art Handbook No. 13—Catalogue of the Crosby Brown Collection of Musical Instruments of all 
Nations, 1 (New York, 1902), 51, runs as follows: “Zither. Shallow body. Sound-board with 
long pointed ends and incurved sides, and having four heart-shaped sound holes. The peg-box 
with 3 wooden pegs inserted at the side and terminating in a moulded scroll. Three metal strings, 
2 in unison sounding D, passing over 17 brass frets, the other string sounding a fifth below, G. 
Germany, 18th century. Length 2 feet 1 inch. Width 74 inches.” Perhaps I should add: (1) the 
length is 35%, not 25, inches; (2) it is painted, in black, in what seems to be imitation of pine 
grain, concealing the natural wood, which may be poplar; (3) the tuning is indicated in black 
painted capital letters D DG on the fretboard just below the lower nut; (4) fret squares are 
numbered in black painted figures from the top down: 6,7,1,2,3,4,5,6,7,1,2,3,4,5,0,7,1 in the order 
of the conventional major scale with the tonics at the third, tenth and seventeenth frets; (5) the 
fret squares of the tonics show a faded black paint; (6) the fretboard is hollowed out at least 
in part; (7) a cluster of flowers in faded painted colors can be seen in the plucking well—an 
indentation on the fretboard under the place where the plectrum in the right hand plucks or 
sweeps the strings. Incidentally, the Crosby Brown Collection comprises a number of fine speci- 
mens of the Scheitholt, hummel, épinette family. One, No. 2475, has a scroll turned sideways like 
the Pennsylvania zitters pictured in Plate III, but stubby, rather than elongated. 

18 The description of CBC 988 fits closely the Hicks instrument, except (1) the wood 
(poplar) was left unfinished by the maker, (2) no tuning is indicated, (3) there are only four- 
teen frets, (4) they are not numbered, and (5) the length is 354 inches and the greatest width, 
79/16 inches. Probably, comparative study of the cents values of the interval ratios produced by 
the string lengths at the various frets will yield results of the greatest interest of any measure- 
ments of the instrument. However, individual instruments vary so astonishingly that only statisti- 
cal averages can render conclusions of musicological significance. For example, on CBC 988, the 
cents value of the interval produced by frets 12-13, a half step in the scale, is 168 instead of 100 
(my measurements). The two succeeding intervals, frets 13-14 and 14-15, whole steps in the 
scale, are 149 and 163 instead of 200 each. 
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16 Niles lists as “truly great” dulcimer makers: Bristol Taylor, Berea, Kentucky; W. C. Single- 
ton, Viper, Kentucky; Nathan Hicks, Rominger, North Carolina; (S. F.) Russel, Marion, Vir- 
ginia. Theodore Blevins, of Marion, Virginia, made very good pear-shaped instruments in the 
1930’s. Jethro Amburgey (Plate II) learned his craft from J. E. Thomas. Eaton names Lewis 
Hinkle of Volga, Upshur County, West Virginia. Homer Ledford has been making dulcimers at 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. J. J. Niles and Jean Ritchie (Pickow) (Plate II) are largely 
responsible for the present urban interest in the dulcimer. Niles has made some fine instruments 
elaborated according to his own fertile imagination. Jean Ritchie’s husband, George Pickow, a 
pupil of Amburgey, has made a number of fine traditional dulcimers. 

17 A list of museums can be found in Earl F. Robacker, Pennsylvania Dutch Stuff (Phila- 
delphia, 1944), p. 155. 

18 “23.5. To Salem, Meadford, Lodge at Cousin Porter’s: See and Hear the Dulcimer.” In 
“Diary of Samuel Sewall, Vol. 3,” Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, VI, Fifth 
Series (Boston, 1882), 131. The Editors offer the following footnote to the quotation: “A musi- 
cal instrument played by striking the brass wires with sticks—Eds.” 

19 Wesley B. Reed, of North Woodstock, Connecticut, who has the largest local collection of 
musical instruments I know of in New England, states that he has never run across a Kentucky 
or Appalachian dulcimer though he has never gone very far afield yet. He has three hammer 
dulcimers in his collection, two of about 1875, one probably before 1850. 

2° The Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., has made available to the public some record- 
ings of Mann's playing (Record No. AAFS 41). 


Santa Barbara, California 





THE STEEL DRUM: 
A NEW FOLK INSTRUMENT 


By Perer SEEGER 


miles off the coast of Venezuela, is the birthplace of one of the world’s newest 

and most unusual folk instruments, the steel drum. The drum is made by 
cutting off the end of a fifty-five gallon oil drum, and tempering the two foot disk 
until different sections of it emit distinct pitches when hit with a rubbertipped 
drumstick. 

It was first developed during World War II, when there was a locan ban on the 
traditional bamboo “stick bands,” whose rhythm had been one of the joys of the 
year’s great festival, Carnival. For two days, just before Lent, thousands of people 
jam the streets, dancing and parading in costume. The official reason for the ban 
was that stick bands had been getting into street fights, and members seriously hurt. 
The ban was also extended to ordinary hand drums, because of their connection with 
less respectable religious groups, which the official church would like to discourage. 

Faced with the need for rhythmic accompaniment, ingenious young men raided 
the junkyards and formed rhythm bands using garbage cans, brake drums, and 
other pieces of metal. Someone discovered that a convex dent in the bottom of a 
garbage can gave off a definite musical pitch. They experimented in making various 
size dents, and over the past twelve years, they have constantly improved the tone 
and range of the instrument, until now, as many as twenty-five or thirty tones are 
obtained from one drum, or “pan,” as it is more usually called. 

Today, in a typical steel band, the melody is taken by the first pan, nicknamed 
the “ping pong.” It is tuned to a chromatic scale extending upwards two octaves, 
more or less, from middle C. The second pan may sound only thirteen or fourteen 
tones, spaced through an octave and a half or so, upward from the F below middle C. 
The third pan, nicknamed the “guitar pan,” may sound seven to nine tones ranging 
about an octave down from middle C. Bass pans produce from three to five tones 
each. The lowest might be two octaves below middle C. If the band is stationary, i.e., 
not parading, a bass player may group three or four bass pans around him in a semi- 
circle, until he has a complete chromatic scale at his disposal. All the lower pitched 
pans, together with such rhythm instruments as marracas and iron brake rims 
(Example 1), provide a throbbing and harmonious accompaniment for the melody 
of the ping pong. 

Garbage cans are no longer used; since there is a large oil industry on the island, 
used oil barrels have become the standard. The metal is stronger and the disk bigger, 
allowing more tones. Since only the disk is used to make music, most of the side, and 
the other end with the oil bung holes, is discarded. With hacksaw, cold chisel, or 
acetylene torch, the wanted part is carefully cut off. A ping pong uses only five or six 
inches of the side of the barrel, giving it roughly the shape of a large tambourine. 
The second and third pans will retain seven to fifteen inches, giving them the pro- 


To sixty-five mile long island of Trinidad, a British colony lying a few 
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portions of a snare drum. A bass pan will be two or more feet deep. Often the entire 
length of the barrel is used for the bass, though this makes marching extremely 
difficult. In a Carnival parade, the steel drums are carried much the way a cigarette 
girl in a nightclub might carry a tray of cigarettes, with a strap going around the 
back of the neck (Fig. 1). The pan is held more or less horizontally, about six or 
eight inches below the belt. A ping pong may weigh ten or fifteen pounds, the second 
and third pans fifteen or twenty, and the bass twenty-five or thirty-five. During 
Carnival, each instrument may have two or more players who take turns using it, 
relieving each other every hour or two. Thus there is continuous music for the several 
hundred people who may be following a particular band. (Carnival is continuous 
for two days, the bands hardly ever stopping.) 
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Figure 1 


The smallest practical size for a steel band would be three or four players. Most 
Trinidad night clubs employ bands of five or six men. The same group will aug- 
ment itself with forty or fifty friends and neighbors for Carnival. 

The specific steps in the process of turning an empty oil barrel into a steel pan 
vary. Different makers, for example, employ more or less heat at different stages. 
The following procedure would be typical, however. 

First, a barrel is selected whose disk is free from dents. The disk is then cut off, 
along with the required amount of the side of the barrel. With cold chisel, hammer, 
and a strong arm, this will take fifteen or twenty minutes. Now the disk is pounded 
with a soft mallet until it is slightly concave, like a shallow basin. The center of a 
ping pong should be about two or three inches deeper than the sides (Fig. 2). A 
bass pan would only be sunk perhaps an inch. With a steel hammer, the concave sur- 
face is now smoothed free of dents. Then the pan is turned over and placed disk side 
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down over a low bonfire. It is heated “till you can smell the tin burning,” that is, 
until the paint burns off. This softens the metal and releases any internal stresses set 
up by the pounding so far. It should not get red hot; if the metal is made too soft, 
it can be hardened by pouring a bucket of water on it immediately after taking it off 
the fire. When cool, the pan is cleaned of soot and an exact pattern (Fig. 2) is 
pencilled on the concave surface of the disk. Different steel bandmen prefer different 
patterns. The most common one consists of a series of U-shaped sections running 
around the edge. The open end of each U butts into the rim of the disk. A ping pong 
will have room for about seven small circles in the center of the ring of U’s. A second 
pan may have room for but three in the center. The guitar pans and bass pans may 
have one or none in the center, since their U-shapes are bigger. It should be noted 
that these U-shapes are carefully graded as to size, since the smaller the enclosed area, 
the higher the pitch of the sound produced. With nail punch and hammer, indenta- 
tions are now made every half inch along the lines. One must not strike the punch 
too heavily, or it will go through the metal. Too much of this can affect the tone. 
On the other hand, too shallow a mark is not desired either. The tone of each section 
must be “insulated” from the neighboring panel. Now the maker of the pan takes 
a hammer and smooths out the concave surface again. With the nail punch, and 
thousands of light strokes, he fills in the lines between the earlier holes. Finally, a 
groove about 1/8” wide and 1/16” deep clearly outlines each U-shape and circle. 
With the hammer he also keeps smoothing the main surface as he goes, since, in 
making the grooves, there is a tendency for the center of each panel to buckle up 
as the grooves go down. This should not be allowed to happen. Now starts the most 
difficult part of the process, which takes more time than all that has gone on before. 
Each panel must be tuned by tapping it back and forth with a hammer. First, he 
taps the section up from the bottom—the convex side. Miraculously, as it buckles 
up, one can hear it assume a definite musical pitch through the clanging. Now this 
small section will be concave on the bottom side and convex on the top. Thus the 
overall picture of a steel pan is of a number of small convexities arranged in a general 
concavity. Tapping a section up from the bottom will now raise its pitch slightly. 
Tapping back down from the top will lower the pitch—to a point. Actually, a given 
panel can usually be tuned only a few tones higher or lower than its intended pitch. 

Though tens of thousands of Trinidad music lovers know roughly how to make 
a steel pan, having seen it done in their backyards, it takes an expert to make a good 
one. There are nearly two hundred steel bands in Trinidad, but each band usually 
has two or three men who make the pans. They know the special places to tap to 
change the quality of the tone. The instrument, when tuned, needs only to be 
decorated. The sides get a gay enamel, the disk only a steel wool polishing, and the 
sections are outlined in aluminum paint. For beginners, the pitches of the notes 
might be lettered in each section as well. Holes are punched in the side, near the 
rim, and a neck strap affixed. 

Drumsticks are usually made by cutting eight inch lengths of chair rungs, and 
wrapping bicycle inner tubing about the end. Drumsticks for the ping pong need 
only three or four wrappings of rubber. Those for a second pan might best have five 
or six, and those for a guitar pan eight or ten. The bass pans are usually played with 
slightly longer sticks capped by large sponge rubber tips carved from a rubber ball. 
The purpose of the rubber is to dampen out as many of the high, jangling overtones 
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as possible, allowing the lower and more definite musical pitch to be heard. In spite 
of this, whenever one note is struck, other notes can usually be faintly heard. 

There are many variants of the steel pan. Experiments are continuing which will 
result in still better tone and pitch. Some makers separate each U-section with a half 
inch or more of “no-man’s-land.” Others punch holes clear through at strategic points. 
Some use a different order in placing the notes on the drums. Consecutive scale steps 
are practically never placed side by side, as on the piano (Fig. 2). There is a reason 
for this. Each panel, when struck by the drumstick, gives off not only its own tone, 
but to a lesser extent the tones of its neighbors. Therefore, to minimize dissonance, 
neighboring panels are preferably an octave, or a fourth or fifth away, or at least a 
third or sixth. Even so, the overtones are unorthodox, to say the least. 

What kind of music do steel bands play? Generally they fall in with the conven- 
tional popular-folk music tastes of Trinidad. The rhythms of the samba, mambo, and 
rhumba are well known. American popular music is also picked up from the radio. 
Last year the steel band association held a music contest in which some groups tried 
playing classical music, following written arrangements. The association is thereby 
trying to interest composers in their medium. 

The great majority of bands, however, stick to oral tradition. The ping pong usu- 
ally takes the melody throughout. One ping pong can be heard above the accompani- 
ment of a band of ten. The melody is first played straight; later it is improvised upon. 
One melody may be played for any length of time, from three minutes to an hour. 
In the opinion of many of these steel bandsmen, melodic variety is not half so impor- 
tant as rhythmic perfection. As a jeweler will polish a stone for hours, until it attains 
extraordinary luster, a steel band may rehearse the same short melody almost endlessly, 


until all subtle counter-rhythmic effects are satisfactory. Layer after layer of rhythm is 
built up; on top of it all comes the melody, like the frosting on a cake—nice, but in 
itself not nearly so important as the whole cake. 

The three lowest-pitched pans set up a rhythmic-harmonic pattern which is re- 
peated indefinitely, with little or no variation, much like a boogie woogie bass on the 
piano. A typical accompaniment might go thus: 


> 


2nd PAN 


3rd PAN 


BASS 


MARRACAS 


BRAKE RIM 
(Struck with a long 4” bolt) 


Example 1 
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Or, here is another typical pattern, for the guitar pan: 


























Example 2 


It will be readily seen that this is a form of music ideally suited for amateurs. With 
a good sense of rhythm, and stamina to stay with it, anyone can join a steel band. 
This may be one of the reasons why steel band music has swept over Trinidad and 
has rapidly spread to other islands of the West Indies. 

Extreme steel band partisans in Trinidad envisage their instrument sweeping the 
world, and see no limits to its capabilities. There are limitations to every instrument, 
however, and it might be well to note here some of the present disadvantages of the 
steel pan. To begin with, there is little variety in timbre or tone color. Like a marimba 
band or a mandolin symphony, there is not much one can do towards varying the 
sound of any one band. Secondly, the range of each instrument is small, two octaves 
at most. The exact pitch and tone are uncertain. Of course, the jangling dissonance of 
a steel band constitutes much of its appeal, as against the comparative purity of tone in 
a marimba orchestra. Some say that the tone is sinful, just like the human race. The 
exciting sound of a steel band does not readily transmit through a loudspeaker, nor is 
it easy to record. A steel band can overwhelm everything and everybody around it with 
ringing, melodious, harmonious, jangling, dissonant rhythm. A tape recording of the 
same music might seem like a poor pale echo, hardly worth listening to.’ But in spite 
of these drawbacks, it seems probable that the steel drum is destined to spread 
through still other parts of the world than the West Indies, perhaps in each country 
adapting itself to local popular-folk traditions. Like the fife and drum corps, or the 
bagpipe band, it is ideally suited for vigorous and youthful amateurs accompanying 
either marching or dancing.” 


NOTES 


1 Nonetheless, a number of recordings of steel bands are available: Brute Force Steel Bands 
of Antigua, B.W.1., Steel Band Clash, and Jump Up Carnival in Trinidad (101 Second St., Stam- 
ford, Conn., Cook Laboratories. All 12” LP’s); Geoffrey Holder’s Steel Drum Trio (418 W. 4gth 
St., New York, N. Y., Riverside Records. 10” LP); Trinidad Steel Band (1650 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., Monogram Records. 10” LP); Steel Bands from the British West Indies (1650 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., Paragon Records. 10” LP). 

2 The author has also produced a fifteen minute, black and white, 16 mm. film, “Music from 
Oil Drums,” which is available for rental or purchase from Folkways Records & Service Corp., 
117 West 46 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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LEAD BELLY, BURL IVES, AND 
SAM HINTON 


By Sven Eric Mottin 


WITH REPLIES, REJOINDER, AND LAST WORD 


1. Lead Belly, Burl Ives, and Sam Hinton, by Sven Eric Molin. 2. Reply, 
by D. K. Wilgus. 3. Reply, by Charles Haywood. 4. Reply, by M. W. Till- 
son. 5. Rejoinder, by Sven Eric Molin. 6. Last Word, by Sam Hinton 


1. Leap Betty, Burt Ives, anp Sam Hinton 


‘... you know, hosses was in style den, jus’ like 
late-model cars is now...” 
Lead Belly to John Lomax 


ITH the recent appearances in juke boxes of a song whose title on the 
record label is given as “Bo Weevil” (Coral 61590), sung by Teresa 


Brewer in accentuated rhythms to a string band accompaniment, and 
with the evidently increasing success of Burl Ives as a popular folklore anthologist, it 
is time, I think, to raise again some questions that have been asked (and sometimes 
answered) in folklore circles. The Brewer record, although a recognizable variant of 
a recognized folk tune, will probably not be given any of the formal acknowledgments 
bestowed by folklorists on such phenomena: review, analysis, or classification. Burl 
Ives’s books, however, have been so acknowledged. As each has appeared, it has been 
reviewed in at least one of the current folklore periodicals—sometimes more. Further, 
these reviews provide specific examples of a general feeling about Burl Ives that has 
been in the air for some time: he is a source of embarrassment. What is more, the 
reviews are themselves embarrassing to read. I propose to ask, first, how the reviews 
are embarrassed or embarrassing, and second, why they need be so. In the course of 
suggesting an answer, I should like also to touch on the career of that prototypical 
folklore success, Lead Belly; on a recent public confession by the practicing folksinger 
Sam Hinton; and on some current accepted notions concerning the folksinger and 
society. These phenomena taken together—Teresa Brewer’s record, Lead Belly’s career, 
Burl Ives’s books and their scholarly reviews, and Sam Hinton’s confession—provide 
interesting case histories of social change, and they raise again the eternally important 
and vexing problem of the relationship of the scholar to his materials. Additionally, 
they raise some questions peculiar to the field of folklore, for, with the exception only 
of the Brewer record, I gather all my information from currently accepted scholarly 
folklore sources: journals, books, and records. 


A book review, by its very existence, of course recognizes that the book is worth 
consideration. What is curious about the three reviews of two of Ives’s books which I 
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am about to discuss is not only that they proceed, each independently, in very similar 
ways, but that each stands in some kind of awe of Ives: he is Folklore Made Good, or 
Le is, because he is popular, a power. D. K. Wilgus is explicit in seeing The Burl Ives 
Song Book’ as part of “the serious attempt to introduce folksong into middle-class . . . 
life’—a movement that in America is now “in full flower” (with Ives’s paper-back 
edition a prime example), but that is ambivalent, at once a potential “cause for alarm” 
and yet possibly revealing “also . . . the beginning of intelligent, honest, and creative 
use of folk material.”* Further, while these reviews take Ives seriously, all three object 
in more or less vigorous language to some of his practices. Wilgus finds him ethically 
reprehensible for giving a blanket acknowledgment of his extensive debt to his 
sources in a preface rather than in individual annotation of each song, and he chides 
him as well for his announced practice of altering any song just as it suits him. These 
charges are also brought by Charles Haywood against The Burl Ives Song Book® and, 
not so solemnly, by William Tillson against Tales of America (Cleveland, 1954).* In 
one sense, of course, this is to accuse Ives of being a folksinger and not a scholar, al- 
though it‘ could be argued against me that in the present context he is a professional 
anthologist, not a singer. 

But what happens next in these reviews, after the serious beginning and after the 
objections have been registered, is not, as one would expect, a condemnation of the 
books; rather, it is either an outright approval of them or else an avoidance of the 
issues that are raised. Charles Haywood, for example, goes right down the line in 
documenting Ives’s departures from accepted scholarly folklore practice: in The Burl 
Ives Song Book, Haywood finds “careless statements unsupported by historic fact,” 
“arbitrary subdivisions” of classes and “gaping omissions” of certain other classes of 
songs; he finds that Ives disregards “the fundamental issue . . . that the origin of a song 
is of crucial importance whether it is to be considered and classified as a folk song, ‘art 
song, or ‘popular song’”; and he notices that Ives pours his great diversity of song 
material into a similar mold with guitar/piano accompaniment, 6/8, 4/4, or 3/4 
rhythm, and popular modality. How, then, does Haywood conclude? “The above 
critical observations on specialized aspects of folklore data, ought not deter anyone 
from purchasing a copy of this songbook. Those who love to sing the songs of our 
land, and all those who just love singing, will find in this volume endless hours of 
pleasure.” Wilgus does not so obviously throw over all of his standards, but he does 
reveal an inability to decide by what standards he is judging or to what audience he is 
talking; he ends by hypothesizing a diversity of audiences—which hypothesis, when 
we consider that the book is already published anyway, says nothing: “Fanciers of the 
Burl Ives way with a song will treasure the book; certain scholars may find it helpful 
in identifying the source of song-versions collected in future years; and others may find 
the paper-back edition worth fifty cents.” And Tillson, who notes “occasional errors 
of history or terminology” which he finds it “out of keeping to quibble over” (in a 
scholarly journal), recommends Tales of America in these terms: “If the gathering 
of the material and the writing of the book helped Burl through sleepless nights after 
concerts, these tales may act as an insomnia cure for others. ... Anyway, here is a good 
glimpse of that legendary Burl Icle Ivanhoe Ives, beer drinker, dance caller, singer, 
actor, sailor, collector, impresario, do-gooder, and now story teller.” 

Anyway, before Burl Ives follows the path of other legendary heroes and gets too 
far removed from the Burl Ives of fact, Id like to take my folklore more seriously 
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than just as an insomnia cure and to quibble over a few questions of history and 
terminology. How, I ask, can we account for the dissociation of scholarly standards 
from emotive response that we find in these reviews, this apparent necessity to disin- 
tegrate our moral and intellectual standards from our judgment of desirability, 
whereby we are asked to approve of a book we have every reason to condemn? 

Fortunately, several articles exist that address themselves exactly to the problem we 
see here exemplified, the problem of the scholar and the folksinger. One of them, entitled 
“The Scholar and the Ballad Singer,” by Joseph W. Hendren (Southern Folklore 
Quarterly, XVIII [1954], 139-146), gives us just the vocabulary and analysis necessary, 
if not for answering, at least for discussing it. Hendren starts from the sound basis 
that “the charm of a great ballad”—and we may extend his category to include all 
great folk music—“is human rather than fashional,” but he finds that in the past, al- 
though “scholar and mountaineer both love a ballad when they hear one,” “yet they 
have seldom thought about them in the same way” (p. 139). Times have changed, 
however: “Nowadays students of the subject are finding it necessary to revise their 
ideas concerning the position of balladry in American culture.” His suggestion is that 
now the ballad singer and the scholar share a closer unity of thought about the ballad. 

What, according to Hendren, has happened? Folk music (I again extend his own 
limitation to the ballad) has become widely popular, and this is partly—indeed 
“largely”—the result of scholarly effort. Child’s, Wendell’s, Kittredge’s, and other 
scholars’ popularization of the ballad is well known, he observes, and he continues: 
“Not so well known is the extent of their responsibility likewise for the current 
popularity of musical presentation, and on all levels from the graduate seminar to the 
juke-box. The availablity of this music as well as the recognition of its value must be 
regarded as the result of learned enterprise in which, strange as it seems, English 
teachers of all ranks and descriptions have played an indispensable role” (pp. 141-2). 
Or, as he phrases it toward the end of his article: “Scholars have not furnished the seed 
or soil, but the rich harvest could not have matured without the stimulus of scholarly 
pollination. Our contemporary situation, gradual and continuous in building up, does 
not show the earmarks of a passing fad. It looks like an important cultural movement, 
one in which scholar and ballad singer have been collaborating in a healthy and sig- 
nificant fashion” (p. 145). The introduction of folksongs into middle-class life, to use 
Wilgus’ phrase, “is in full flower.” 

But let us look at some of the evidence for this healthy and significant collabora- 
tion between scholar and singer. If such an item in the contemporary situation as 
Teresa Brewer’s record is ignored, and if Burl Ives’s books are by serious standards 
dismissed, we can still find at least one other interesting flower of scholarly pollination, 
one that has been turned up by a careful student of the ballad. Under “Notes and 
Queries,” JAF, LXIV (1951), 131-132, A. H. Scouten reports the background of the 
issuance by a well-known folklore scholar as authentic of a Library of Congress record- 
ing of a Child variant which had been found in southern Virginia. In this case, how- 
ever, the scholar seems to have pollinated by actually furnishing the seed (to continue 
Hendren’s metaphor), for Scouten assembles very strong evidence that the singer on 
the record had learned the song, then unknown to her, from that very collector on one 
of her field trips in the same region twenty years earlier. Here the source of the 
record is indubitable, although the source of the song is at one remove from that which 
the information on the record label would lead us to believe. Indeed, when we insist on 
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sources, as we have seen Haywood do above, we may find that the situation Scouten 
turned up is only the reverse of another we may not care to face. We ignore the 
Brewer variant of “Boll Weevil” not at all because the song lacks a respectable folk 
origin, but because her record does. We would be loath, I think, to define as its col- 
lector a Coral record executive, his field, New York City. 

Hendren gives us a concise statement of what I take to be the currently acceptable 
standards for the legitimate folksinger, one of a class that he calls “folksingers par 
excellence”: “(1) He lives in a rural or isolated region which (2) shuts him off from 
prolonged schooling and contact with industrialized urban civilization, so that (3) 
his cultural training is oral rather than visual” (p. 143). This singer, be it noted, is 
clearly neither Teresa Brewer nor the current Burl Ives. Hendren continues immedi- 
ately by offering a perceptive and complete description of the conditions in which this 
ideal folk singer operates—a description that just as completely defines by negation the 
current situation of the modern urban American: “If you want a good psychological 
explanation of ballad origins, imagine yourself living in a community stripped of 
theater, motion pictures, orchestras, night clubs, radio, television, books, magazines, 
newspapers, big-time athletics, and mechanical transportation; where for recreation 
you and your neighbors would have to turn to whatever resources you had in your 
own memories and imagination.” To the list should be added perhaps only one other 
item, the tape recorder, which modern civilization has developed greatly to the field 
collector’s benefit. 

Now, Hendren’s imagined world is obviously the world of which it has become 
almost a ritual for field collectors to lament the passing. Further, his real world is the 
world of folklorists, of Brewer, and—in a peculiarly complete way—of Burl Ives’s suc- 
cess: “beer drinker, dance caller, singer, actor, sailor, collector, impresario, do-gooder, 
and now story teller,” or, phrased differently, radio, TV, night club, movie, recording, 
and Broadway star, paper-back best-seller, and object of interest in newspapers and 
magazines. Still further, Burl Ives has bridged Hendren’s two worlds. In becoming 
popular, he has recognizably left the first world behind him. But not entirely. While, 
as the reviews attest, he can no longer be viewed as an “authentic” folksinger, nor yet 
as an acceptable scholar, still he must be considered seriously in the scholarly journals, 
and he is surely the best known of folksingers as well as best known as a folksinger. 
What has happened, I submit, is that in Burl Ives’s career we see in one man the proc- 
ess of the disappearance of “folklore” in its current limited sense, which is to say, we 
see a case study of social change; what is more, we see in that career a valid criticism 
of those segments of current folklore opinion that try too sharply to dissociate 
Hendren’s two worlds, that discuss “folksingers par excellence” without regard for 
the folksingers (whom they usually put in quotation marks in the journals) in our 
midst, and that cannot find the terminology for discussing Burl Ives, the Popular Folk- 
singer. 


Everyone knows the story of Lead Belly, at least in its general outlines: his convict 
background, his meeting with the Lomaxes, their trip north, his success accompanied 
by the return of his truculence, and his departure south into personal oblivion. It is a 
sad story, both as the Lomaxes tell it in their book and from other points of view as 
well. One can sympathize with the Lomaxes as they watched their star performer 
disintegrate, show up drunk, run out on dates, become at times “grudging,” “gruff 
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and unpleasant,” and “less attentive,” and depart “an arrogant person, dressed in 
flashy clothes, a self-confident boaster.”* As the King of the Twelve-String Guitar 
Players of the World regained his confidence, he began to be choosey about his audi- 
ences; marriage, a bank account, and home life only made him want to get away. 
Lead Belly too became popular in the civilized world Hendren implies (it had fewer 
gadgets then), and one of the results is that now folklorists shake their heads over his 
recordings and distinguish between an “early” and a “later” Lead Belly, for—just as 
with Burl Ives—the singing techniques and the choice of materials changed, and Tin 
Pan Alley had its perceptible influence. 

But why not? This prototypical lover of wine and women had always got by on 
his song. It had always earned him better money on the work gangs, garnered him 
prestige, and sprung him from jail—the very prerequisites for wine and women. As 
he moved north he made money undreamt of before, he had an almost sure means of 
staying out of prison, and he was admired by the best that our civilization can offer: 
cultured people of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. His native wit and his native 
ear had always led him accurately to judge what his audience wanted. What he heard, 
in the bars of this strange civilization around him, was one of the popular products of 
this civilization. In such a situation, when Cab Calloway could offer him a thousand 
dollars for a single appearance, who would not alter his techniques in imitation of 
Calloway, of what he heard, of what would get wine and women? 

One would think that this was success, of the Burl Ives type, but of course it 
wasn’t. At night on his own, Lead Belly evidently could achieve perfect integration 
with his surroundings, and on his own familiar terms. But to what did this lead? A 
refusal of Cab Calloway’s money, rebukes for drunkenness, a brush with the law in 
Buffalo, regular, scheduled concerts, in his prison outfit, for people with whom he 
could not talk (whose speech he could hardly even articulate), a doled-out allowance, 
regular daytime houseboy duties, a suburban home in Connecticut with a duly married 
wife, and, worst of all from the folklorist’s point of view, the assertions (since often 
enough repeated) that his native ability to adjust to his audience—the ability that had 
always seen him through—was playing him false, and was doing so by standards of 
authenticity of text, tune, and performance he had no reason ever to comprehend. Or 
perhaps it was the disintegration of having two audiences, one of which paid him in 
terms he understood in return for a singing style he could acquire by instinct, the 
other of which wanted songs in his old style and in return demanded also suburban 
respectability, with only stories of his past. 

Have I overstated this view of the disintegration of his career? I hope no one who 
reads this thinks that I am making any accusation of mistreatment whatsoever against 
the Lomaxes or that I am applauding Lead Belly’s later recordings for their musical 
style. Rather, Lead Belly’s and Burl Ives’s careers are significantly parallel. They show, 
I think, variants of a pattern that one could predict when he considers individual re- 
actions to environments almost as different as the ones imagined and implied by 
Hendren, the ideal folk (the real world of Lead Belly’s and Ives’s early life) and the 
real contemporary (the world into which they moved). Assuming that Lead Belly 
and Burl Ives are both individuals of exceptional individual talent, we see the one 
disintegrate, the other succeed. But the more important transition, in current folklore 
terminology, is that from folk to popular, a transition over which folklorists once found 
adequate: cause for rejoicing, but whose results they now reject as a betrayal of stand- 
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ards. By this token, both Lead Belly and Burl Ives underwent the same transition and 
met the same defeat. And yet look at the problem again. What do we expect from an 
individual of talent, particularly when he has been raised in an environment with the 
characteristics we normally ascribe to that of the folk? It is a commonplace of field 
reporting to note the identity of interest of the folksinger and his audience, of the 
rapport between them; it is by now a cliché to extol folksongs for their artistry and 
folksingers for their unconscious acquisition of technique, and to hear them as deeply, 
humanly, and culturally expressive. Shouldn’t we, then, assume that what happened 
to Lead Belly and to Burl Ives would happen to any folksinger worth his salt? 
Shouldn’t we assume that he would adapt himself to altered circumstances—changed 
musical stimuli and changed audiences; that he would expand his repertoire and 
change his style; and that he would do this in accord with the popular taste that meant 
his singing success in the smaller sphere in the first place and that, in the altered cir- 
cumstances, assures it in the second? 

Not only is this what Lead Belly did and Burl Ives has done; it is also a partial 
description of the transition of those ideal isolated communities that have been disap- 
pearing, that evidently, almost as soon as they get the chance, drop their home-bred 
products to obtain (if not to grasp and grab) the products, including Tin Pan Alley 
tunes, of the expanding industrial civilization. The result is that folklore standards 
condemn them or stand appalled at what is taken to be a great shift in taste. Restrict- 
ing ourselves to Burl Ives, we can see that the condemnations of his book are of two 
different kinds. On the one hand, there are the objections that he is not a scholarly 
enough folklorist: a little more effort in research would have cleaned up those head- 
notes, gotten the historical facts right, and acknowledged sources of individual songs. 
On the other hand, there is the objection in effect that he is too popular a folksinger: 
he is taken to task for altering any song just as he pleases, in the manner of eighteenth 
century ballad collectors. But this manner, one must note, is also the manner of actual 
one hundred percent authentic folksingers, who, whatever one may say about tradi- 
tional limitations on their scope of improvisation, feel none of the compunctions about 
total fidelity to source that bother the collectors and reviewers. It is his manner too, 
I presume, that made Burl Ives successful—first and last. 

He is, at any rate, by no means that I can see, a symbol of disintegration, in the 
manner of Lead Belly, say, or of the reviews of his books. One of the hidden points 
of those reviews, possibly, is to provide for him a scholarly conscience, just as re- 
viewers always charitably point out in any book faults that can be corrected. These 
would be faults of the first order. Those of the second order, however, bite deeper, and 
if he were to accept them as valid failings, he would find that he was deprived of his 
originality, which is to say, of his personality, his manner, and his key to success. To 
ask him to stop altering tunes on no better guide than his whim is to ask him to throw 
away what he was born with, a whim that has, at least in the past, enchanted us all. 
What we would ask in the name of our scholarship, in short, is the sacrifice of his in- 
dividual talent and—as too with Lead Belly—the preservation of a cultural stasis, 
when his own talent and culture have taught him how to change. 

But if, in the face of this dilemma between stasis and change, between scholarly 
standards and emotional response, between folklore and popular lore, we are inclined 
to regard Burl Ives as a man without the conscience we would like him to have, then 
we can turn for whatever balm he provides to a folksinger who undoubtedly has a con- 
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science, for he has publicly discussed it: Sam Hinton, whom I find described in the 
news column “Folklore and Folklorists” in Western Folklore as a “well known south- 
ern California folk singer” and who, in the same volume (XIV [1955], 170-173), pub- 
lishes an essay entitled “The Singer of Folk Songs and His Conscience.” The essay is 
described in a note as “An abridgment of the opening lecture of a course given to an 
enthusiastic class of folk song singers at the Idyllwild School of Music and the 
Arts. .. .” But the honesty of Sam Hinton’s conclusions makes one wonder just what 
this class, assembled for a course at an institution of higher learning so sophisticated 
as to spell its name “Idyllwild,” was enthusiastic about. Sam Hinton first of all con- 
‘demns it ipso facto to having an uneasy conscience: “A professional singer who allows 
himself to become known as a singer of folk songs,” he begins, “is bound to have 
trouble with his conscience.” Why? In the intelligent, honest, and creative use of folk 
material (to use Wilgus’ phrase), there is evidently, when one wants to be honest, a 
real conflict between intelligence and creativity. Or, as this practicing singer Sam 
Hinton puts it, the artist “will pride himself on timing and other techniques designed 
to keep the audience in his control; these techniques often require slight changes to be 
made in his songs. On the other hand, his respect for genuine folklore reminds him 
that these changes, and these techniques, may give the audience a false picture of folk 
music.” 

Sam Hinton, in short, is in‘exactly the position of Lead Belly and Burl Ives—with, 
however, two important exceptions. First, he has the scholarly conscience they lack, 
and second, because of it he is embarrassed by his artistry. His enthusiastic class there- 
fore heard him state and restate his own inabilities: “I must regretfully class myself 
as an outsider in relation to any folk song, since my own community . . . has not yet 
produced a distinct body of folk music of its own,” he says, and later, “... I am 
driven to the sad conclusion that I cannot sing authentic folk music, no matter what 
I do.” What, then, does he do? What does he sing? Well, on the way to reaching 
these conclusions, he finds a way to disavow the techniques of singing that embarrass 
him and to deny that musical criteria apply; he says, “. . . there is no criterion of folk 
music that will enable us immediately to recognize it as such, and to separate it from 
other kinds of music.” But if, according to Sam Hinton, the ear won’t do, our uncon- 
scious emotions will: “For folk music,” he continues, “is not so much a body of art as 
it is a process, an attitude, and a way of life; its distinguishing features lie not within 
the songs themselves, but in the relations of those songs to a folk culture.” Hence 
Hinton salves his own uneasy conscience by using his artistic techniques to control his 
audience, which is to say, by changing the songs, but by aiming at preserving and 
believing he can “preserve intact” their “emotional content.” 

There are several more clues in this essay, however, that tell us what is happening. 
In a parenthetical aside, half humorous but certainly accurate, Sam Hinton character- 
izes his own community—the one within which he can class himself, the one that he 
says “has not yet produced a distinct body of folk music of its own”—as the “Urban 
Literate Southern California Sub-Group of the Early Atomic Period.” And this, we 
realize, is the community with some of whose characteristics we are already familiar: the 
community we have seen Hendren define in reverse earlier in this paper; the com- 
munity of Lead Belly’s disintegration, Burl Ives’s success, and Teresa Brewer’s “Bo 
Weevil;” the community of scholarly book reviews; and the community that interested 
Sam Hinton in folk music, gave him his standards and his guilty conscience, and 
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assembled for him an enthusiastic audience at Idyllwild. It is a community part of 
whose way of life is to go to hear Sam Hinton sing folksongs and which finds when 
it gets there that he is going to produce a distinct body of music of his—and, if he 
holds his audience as well as I assume he does, its—own. For one of the pastimes of 
our Urban Literate Groups of the Early Atomic Age is to listen to their own variants 
of those songs whose charm is human rather than fashional, but whose fashional 
variation has been the object of prime interest to, among others, the folklorists. 


On the Editor’s Page in JAF, LXIV (1951), Wayland D. Hand expressed what 
I take to be one of the highest aims of the study of folklore today—its possible con- 
tribution towards the integration of knowledge. “The integration of knowledge,” 
Hand began, “is a major challenge of our day,” and he went on to outline some of 
the specializations of knowledge whose fragmentized and isolated existences one 
would expect—or hope—the study of folklore “should be able to make an effective 
contribution” to integrating: psychology, literature, history, anthropology, and so on. 
It is a familiar yet pressing problem. But disintegration of knowledge has more shapes 
than merely academic and scholarly divisions into fields of study or specialization, 
and several of these shapes we have been observing. We folklorists, I think, ought to 
examine some of our own distinctions for signs of disintegration before we hope too 
highly to reform all academia, much less to reorientate all of modern, urban, com- 
mercialized society. As a start in our field, we might take as a basic truth Lead 
Belly’s parenthetical explanation to John Lomax that I have used as an epigraph for 
this paper. It suggests, among other things, a unity of purpose and a clarity of goals 
and aims that tend to belittle us who would like to see ourselves as superior in 
understanding to Lead Belly. It suggests too that, for Lead Belly at least, and probably 
for Burl Ives, the change from one to another of what Hendren sees as two worlds is 
not a sharp split, is not the total collapse of the world of “folksingers par excellence” 
replaced by a world of “‘folksingers’,” but rather is characterized by an emotional 
continuity, with only a change in objects of interest. As members of various Urban 
Literate Sub-Groups in the Early Atomic Period who, along with Lead Belly, Burl 
Ives, Sam Hinton and his enthusiastic class, and Haywood, “love to sing the songs of 
our land” and “just love singing,” in which we find “endless hours of pleasure,” we 
might examine more closely the emotional content of some of our own songs—among 
them, Teresa Brewer’s “Bo Weevil,” the songs of The Burl Ives Song Book, and Sam 
Hinton’s urbanized variants. If we want a psychological explanation for the increased 
popularity of folk music, we might at least ponder over one more clue that Hendren 
provides for us. It lies in his choice of words when he asked us to imagine the world 
in which true ballads originate, a world, he says, “where for recreation you and your 
neighbors would Aave to turn to whatever resources you had in your own memories 
and imagination” (emphasis mine). 

It is curious to consider, finally, that, while Haywood, Wilgus, and Tillson all 
imply a basic distinction between the intellectuality of the discipline of folklore study 
and the emotionality of its popular acceptance, while Hendren thinks that balladeer 
and scholar now share what was once two communities of thought and emotion, and 
while Sam Hinton carefully disavows musical technique in favor of emotional con- 
tent, one sure method of distinguishing among folksongs and folksingers is not at all 
in the tenuous realms of emotion, but rather in the thoroughly intellectual realm of 
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musical analysis. The early and the later Lead Belly, the early and the recent Burl 
Ives, Lead Belly’s “Boll Weevil” and Teresa Brewer’s “Bo Weevil,” Burl Ives’s “Lolly 
Toodum” and “Rolly Trudum” as sung by May K. McCord of Springfield, Missouri 
(No. LC 1396 AAFS 59 A), all of these are indistinguishable when we judge them by 
our love of singing or by their indefinable place in the emotions of the singer or his 
audience. Yet they are distinguishable (indeed, to not even a well trained ear) in their 
differences on musical grounds—which is to say, since the subject is music, on grounds 
capable of the firmest kind of scholarly analysis, and that an analysis of an undisputed 
sensory, hence emotional, experience. 


Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


2. REepiy 


In raising again “the eternally important and vexing problem of the relationship 
of the scholar to his materials,” Sven Eric Molin casts a net that is either too wide or 
not wide enough. In so far as the “popularization” of folk materials is a phenomenon 
of western culture, any folklore scholar must be emotionally involved with his ma- 
terials. It is his “judgment of desirability” which has given him his “moral and intel- 
lectural standards.” To the extent that folklore is a humanistic study, to the extent that 
the folklorist is a part of his culture, “the firmest kind of scholarly analysis” may be 
little more than a convenient fiction. Within the specific cultural situation—where I 
judge Molin to be—the problem is somewhat different. The folklorist’s categories and 
distinctions may be only relative, but they have a validity necessary to the existence 
of the discipline. Molin cannot have it both ways: he cannot view the folklorist as a 
part of his culture and at the same time berate him because he is a part of that culture. 
Therefore, since Molin as a folklorist—not as a Martian historian of twentieth century 
terrestrial culture—has apparent!y misunderstood my review of The Burl Ives Song 
Book, misrepresented both my statements and my views, and taken issue with both 
what I did write and what I did not write, I trust I may make clear what my position 
is and was. 

In the first place, Molin fails to recognize (or at least to indicate) that in my re- 
view I was considering not one book, but three books, and that “the beginning of 
intelligent, honest, and creative use of folklore” was applied to the other two books— 
books which Molin does not even mention, though they are a part of the cultural 
movement which is larger than, but includes, Lead Belly, Burl Ives, and Sam Hinton. 
And he does not hesitate to use my phrase later in his paper where it may not neces- 
sarily apply. Secondly, by paraphrasing sections of my statements, he accuses me of 
denying Burl Ives the right to alter any song “just as it suits him.” Instead, I ques- 
tioned the “ethics of the professional singer who pillages scholarly collections for ma- 
terial which he changes to suit his taste or the taste of his audience, then publishes as, 
in a sense, his own,” without precise acknowledgment (italics added). Is there no 
difference? Finally, in treating my inability to discuss in a necessarily brief review 
the complex problems of acculturation and popularization as “an avoidance of the 
issues that are raised,” he contends that my indication of various appeals and values 
of the book, “when we consider that the book is already published anyway, says 
nothing.” Whatever my “hypothesis” did not say, it expressed a judgment which 
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Molin does not and cannot deny. My review may have had but one audience; The 
Burl Ives Song Book has several. 

I confess that I fail to find in my review that “dissociation of scholarly standards 
from emotive response” discovered by Molin. I do plead guilty to believing that it is 
good to sing and that it is good to sing folksongs even if the performance is not abso- 
lutely authentic (i.c., duplicates the distinctive performance of the folk culture in which 
the song has been current), while at the same time believing that material labeled 
“folk” should be circulated with some responsibility. To insist on absolute authenticity 
is unrealistic, for reasons of which Molin gives only a few. There is no reason for a 
“straight or bent leg” controversy; nor is there an excuse for a misleading performance. 
But Molin offers the false dilemma of a musical-esthetic stasis or the acceptance of any 
professional product as a “case study of social change.” 

Molin demonstrates his confusion by introducing a consideration of Teresa Brewer’s 
“Bo Weevil” recording. The recording and what it represents are important to the 
folklorist. And I do not believe they will be ignored. (The number of letters con- 
cerning discographies—descriptive and analytical—crossing my desk alone in the 
past weeks testifies to the growing interest in commercialized and acculturated ma- 
terials.) But the problem posed by “Bo Weevil” differs from that posed by The Burl 
Ives Song Book. “Bo Weevil” is not clearly labeled “folk” and does not make its way 
under the aegis of that near-magical word. Teresa Brewer is selling music; Burl Ives 
is selling something else as well. The Burl Ives Song Book and “Bo Weevil” may be 
part of the same large cultural phenomena, but they do not travel under the same 
banner. To try them by the same standard would be to treat as equivalents Francis 
James Child and “The Unknown Soldier of Sandgate,” or Bishop Percy and Jeremy 
Catnach. But Burl Ives, who—like Roy Acuff—is a symbol of “Folklore Made Good,” 
also makes a noise like a folklorist. And when he does, his product is “worth con- 
sideration,” if only because of its label. Reviews of the productions of Burl Ives should 
be no more “embarrassed and embarrassing” than a consideration of The Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border or Cowboy Songs, which might also ask us to “approve of a 
book we have every right to condemn.” 

I do not believe that anyone is denying the right to sing a folksong as one 
chooses. And the folklorist may even applaud the action without approving the result. 
But Molin avoids the issue posed by my review. What are the ethics of the professional 
singer who publishes, without responsible annotation, his versions of the collectanea 
of others? The folklorist may view Burl Ives the folksinger as a product of social 
change; but he must view Burl Ives the popularizer as an editor with the obligations 
that Phillips Barry set forth long ago in The Maine Woods Songster®: “. . . different 
obligations bind the maker of a scientific work to be thrown to the lions of scholar- 
ship and the maker of a practical work for people who like to sing. . . . The editor of 
a practical work has the right and is under the duty to make both singable and under- 
standable, the song he edits . . . . both singer and scholar, nevertheless, into whose 
hands the book may fall, have today a right . . . to know both the extent and the 
sources of editorial changes and restorations.” 

I hope my comments have not denied the significance of certain of Molin’s re- 
marks. Molin is quite concerned—and rightly so—with the presence and transmuta- 
tion of folksong in the mass entertainment industries and with the attitude of the 
folklorist toward the process and the results. The folklorist can and should—here I 
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think is Molin’s point—study the phenomenon “in the thoroughly intellectual realm 
of musical analysis.” If he needs new terminology to discuss some of the newer forms, 
he has been given a start by Charles Seeger’s notes (J AF, LIX [October, 1946], 512-133 
LXI [ April, 1948], 215-17). But he must be careful that, in applying “the firmest kind 
of scholarly analysis,” he does not on a musical-esthetic basis deny the validity of 
certain acculturated forms, and that he does not impute to fellow students statements 
they did not make, opinions they do not hold, and attitudes they do not possess. 


Western Kentucky State College D. K. Wires 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


3. REpiy 


Molin accuses the reviewers on a number of counts. He tries hard to build up an 
imposing and lengthy case but, after all is said and done, most of his argument, how- 
ever interesting, is in the main irrelevant. It appears that Molin does not realize that 
he and the “three defendants” are dealing with two different issues: his main concern 
is with Burl Ives, the folksinger, the performer; the reviewers are dealing with 
Burl Ives, the author. And that is of considerable difference. We are concerned here 
with Ives as the author or anthologist (Molin recognized this point, but he passes 
over it rather quickly) of a book to be sold, read, and studied and sent to scholarly 
journals to be reviewed. Under these circumstances it is very important to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the many workers, who have spent years collecting, analyzing, 
and collating these songs, are not even mentioned by the author. As to “sources,” a 
review in Western Folklore or ]AF is addressed to specialists, to scholars. These 
journals are not “popular magazines.” (Would that their sale were as good.) The 
reviewer is obliged, must, go into details, examine every pertinent aspect, and make 
comment on matters that are of utmost importance and relevance to his colleagues in 
order that the standards of the discipline may not fall. The reviewer in a folklore 
journal has a right to insist on knowing the source of the tunes in a collection, and 
not be “embarrassed,” or not “care to face” collectors, singers, records, professors, or 
cities. 

Ives is a professional singer, although he carries the label “folksinger,” (or is it 
“Wayfaring Stranger” that he prefers?), subject to all the allurements of the market 
place. His contact with the cultural milieu, from which many of his songs have come, 
has been very tenuous; at least it has run dry for a good many years. The bulk, if not 
all, of his quite extensive repertoire of folksongs has come from published sources. 
Then in all honesty, it is insisted, he should say so. Of course, in performance there is 
no need for that sort of declaration; there his job is to sing. He does that well, and 
scholars, as well as all other members of the “Urban Literate Sub-Groups in the Early 
Atomic Period,” can wholeheartedly enjoy his lovely voice and songs without the 
palling guilt of dissociating “scholarly standards from emotive response.” Yes, Molin, 
because we really love to hear and “sing the songs of our land.” Sad would be the day 
for American folklore research if the researchers could not derive pleasure from the 
singing of the three singers under discussion, in spite of certain reservations towards, 
or even limitations of, their performance. 

What seems to disturb Molin is how a reader can reconcile a reviewer's criticism 
of certain shortcomings, weaknesses, historical or technical inadequacies of specific 
items in an anthology with a final laudatory expression for the whole volume. I think 
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it is perfectly justifiable to find fault with individual items or sections, and yet recom- 
mend the whole collection. To paraphrase a famous saying: “the whole is better than 
its parts.” Out of a total of 115 songs some are severely criticized for musical, cultural, 
type of arrangement, failure to mention sources, and other reasons, but the songs 
themselves, the tunes, are good. I don’t have to bother one whit with Burl Ives’s 
esthetic concepts of folksong creation, and still, not only enjoy a good many of the 
tunes, but even strongly suggest that others can derive the same pleasure by buying a 
copy. And for fifty cents, why not? There is no mention of condemning or dismissing 
Burl Ives’s book; that is Molin’s unwarranted inference. 

When Burl Ives declares that his collection of songs is arranged in “historical 
perspective,” then we must insist that such perspective be maintained, and criticize 
him if he fails to follow, at least reasonably, a logical sequence of historical chronology, 
and one need not be a professor to know what that is. And why shouldn’t the author 
be taken to task (it is a pity that Molin felt “embarrassed” reading those strictures) 
when, in a volume that purports to represent America in “historical perspective,” the 
opening song is “Tobacco’s But an Indian Weed,” (a tune found in seventeenth 
and eighteenth century English songsters). Is this supposed to represent pre-Columbian 
American music? I can’t believe that Ives is that naive, or that he is totally unaware 
of the Bulletins of the Bureau of American Ethnology, of the work of Frances Dens- 
more and a score of other eminent students of Indian music. There is no doubt left in 
the reader’s mind that the above-mentioned song was intended to represent Indian 
life and culture because the second number, our old friend “Little Mohee,” is de- 
scribed as “a song about the chieftain’s daughter, Mohee (and that it is), a beautiful 
derivation from the bawdy sailor ballad “The Indian Lass.” And so, with these two 
“Indian” songs the America before Columbus is dramatically presented. If there still 
be doubt in anyone’s open mind that the above two selections were so intended by the 
folksinger-historian, it will definitely be dispelled by the chronological events repre- 
sented in the next few hymn tunes taken from the Ainsworth Psalter, which the 
Pilgrims brought with them. And thus the first settlements and Colonial America are 
introduced in The Burl Ives Song Book. 

Molin sees a continuous and uninterrupted line of cultural growth in Burl Ives and 
Lead Belly when they transferred their rural contact to the teeming activities of urban 
life. He accepts all their changes in vocal style and expansion of repertoire as mere 
adaptations “to altered circumstances.” And this, he asserts, is what “any folk singer 
worth his salt” would do. (Please note that he persists, as we pointed out above, in 
dealing with them as singers and not as authors.) But what about these changes in 
vocal style? Are they to be uncritically accepted just because they are changes? Indeed, 
“das Volk dichtet nicht,” but the Volk does select and reject. It has always opposed 
artificial ornaments, excessive vocal alteration, and fancy tricks with voice or body. 
It is a sociological phenomenon, indeed, but a bad one, and must be exposed as such, 
and not be condoned. And if the folk has been victimized by all sorts of musical and 
mechanical gadgets, gimmicks, and gags so that its own sense of value regarding 
folk traditions has been distorted, then it is the job of the folklorist to expose these 
distortions. It is one thing to transmit folklore as one hears it in a simple, straight- 
forward and unaffected manner, and quite another matter when contrived vocal 
effects and alterations are introduced because they “lie better in the voice,” or because 
they gain applause. Any connection with the folk becomes merely coincidental. 
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What a sad spectacle it was to hear and see Lead Belly in the last few years of his 
life sing such a simple song as “Take this Hammer.” Gone was the forceful dramatic 
simplicity, and the searing impact of the continuous unaltered rhythmic pulse struck 
on his guitar, and the voice hammering out words and melody of burning portent. 
Instead, he adapted “himself to the altered circumstances”—night clubs and popular 
taste. In the place of strong rhythms the guitar was toying with delicate arpeggi and 
delightful arabesques, filling in between verses with swaying body movements, march- 
ing up and down the stage, swinging the guitar over his head, strumming an ac- 
companiment while holding the instrument upside down, or behind his back. This was 
a sad and tragic sight, cheap vaudeville claptrap. Students in my classes, who had seen 
him some years before, were distressed by such performance. And when this happens, 
whether in an auditorium or a book, it is the folklorist’s job, I repeat, to point out 
these defects, if folklore is to continue as a science and not as a fad. 

Burl Ives tells us that he changes the words of a folksong when he feels that he has 
better ones, and that he frequently alters the tune when he thinks it would help the 
song. We are informed that he often spends “weeks working on one song.” This is 
the work of an arranger—professional adaptability to popular taste. This is not the 
spontaneous expression of the folk but rather the conscious effort of what Charles 
Seeger aptly calls “fine art,” and the concert hall. Listen to the ornate and overloaded 
arrangements of Belafonte’s (he could well be the subject, I imagine, of a similar paper 
by Molin) Calypsos, or Leonard Warren’s operatized Sea Chanties. Indeed these are 
sociological phenomena of our culture, but rooted and controlled by the box office and 
the publicity agent. When these singers lose contact with the simplicity of the folk, it is 
the folklorist’s duty to point out these “arty” alterations and “cute” mannerisms. 

With a number of Molin’s perceptive observations (quoting Hendren) on the 
relationship and impact of social, political, and economic factors on the folksongs of 
the people in a dynamically changing society, I can raise no objections. However, the 
“eternally important and vexing problem,” and in particular reference to this discus- 
sion, as I see it, is not “the relationship of the scholar to his materials,” but rather the 
relationship of the singer or performer of folksongs (not to be confused with the 
native or indigenous folksinger; call him “folksinger par excellence,” if you will) to 
his material. 

In summing up his case, Molin suggests the path on which more firm and realistic 
appraisal of folksong material is possible, namely, the music itself, “on grounds capable 
of the firmest kind of scholarly analysis.” It is unfortunate that he waits until the last 
paragraph to come up with this statement, in the meantime using many paragraphs 
to charge the reviewers with inconsistency, with “dissociation of scholarly standards 
from emotive response,” with standing in “awe of Ives,” with throwing “over all 
standards,” and other similar solemn pronouncements. The fact is, as a musician, 
that my comments on the song material are always concerned with musical matters— 
with the structural aspects of the melodies, with rhythmic and harmonic problems, as 
well as with the character of the accompaniment. It is precisely these observations that 
I emphasize in my review. I have a faint suspicion that Molin may have let his own 
emotional enthusiasm for his trio, plus the recording, somewhat becloud his “scholarly 
standards,” without being in the least bit “embarrased.” 


Queens College Cuartes Haywoop 
Flushing, New York ' 
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4. Repy 


The other reviewers with whom Molin has found fault suffered more direct blows 
than I, and perhaps with less cause. My review of the anomalous Burl Ives’ Tales of 
America (for that is its official title) does not fit so neatly into the frame of elaborate 
reference, devised by Molin for Hendren and Hinton, in which he wishes to ensnare us 
all. To apply these tenets to the Ives book would be like criticizing a Mickey Spillane 
novel through the sophistry of the New Critics, except that Spillane could be con- 
demned categorically. Burl Ives cannot be dismissed so summarily. 

First, I must explain that my review was unsolicited; I wrote it because I thought 
it raised some important though tangential questions concerning folklore. If my critic 
had chosen to review my article without bias, he would have found that I mentioned 
these things: 1) Ives does not call his miscellany folklore; 2) he mentions those who 
helped put the book together; 3) he honestly admits that these are just stories he likes 
and wants to share. In a short review one need only point out examples of errors, and 
I added only that I thought it not worth while to track down the sources since Ives 
operates in the tradition of folk transmission by retelling in his own words things he 
loves. Who can quibble with such a forthright point of view? The fact that I read 
myself to sleep with just such a book does not mean that I do not take my folklore 
seriously. I just did not consider this serious folklore; hence my approach was less 
“solemn.” The approach was personal and the verdict was and is that the book is 
good; and if this embarrasses anyone, then it must be only the accuser (on whom 
falls the burden of proof). 

So tenuous and tentative does all this seem to me that I cannot but feel it has 
been a storm in a teapot. I feel a little like the recruit who wished an officer a friendly 
“howdy” only to receive a lecture of some minutes’ duration on matters of decorum. 
To all this the recruit replied, “I never would of spoke in the first place if I'd knowed 
you'd take on so.” 


Purdue University M. W. Tittson 
Lafayette, Indiana 


5. REJOINDER 


The first two replies accuse me in strong language of misinterpreting their re- 
views, so perhaps at once I ought to disabuse them of their own misinterpretations. 
Aside from the minor matter that Wilgus evidently overlooked my second footnote and 
what sees to me a clear parenthetical explanation, I am rather startled to find that my 
article came out against singing; that it “uncritically accepted” and even revealed an 
“emotional enthusiasm” for Ives, Lead Belly, Sam Hinton (whom I have never heard), 
and Teresa Brewer; that it deserved a lecture on history (as if it accepted Ives’s 
version); and that it is notable for treating Ives and Lead Belly “as singers.” That 
which is to Haywood an uncritical and emotional acceptance is to Wilgus a denial “on 
a musical-esthetic basis” of “the validity of certain acculturated forms.” Wilgus at- 
tributes to me a feeling of Martian objectivity when my main awareness is of “folk- 
loristic” activity all around me that he, at least, ignores. Haywood emphasizes that, 
whether I realize it or not, he and his colleagues deal with Ives “the author,” whereas 
the honorific section of his review is about Ives’s audience (“all those who just love 
singing”) and nine-tenths of Tillson’s is about Ives the social phenomenon and per- 
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sonality. But Haywood is right in thinking that Harry Belafonte would suit my thesis 
exactly, precisely because his records, with all their demonstrable faults of performance, 
might get favorable unsolicited reviews on the theory that they encourage folksinging. 

The initial point of my article remains the same: if one reads those three reviews 
of Ives’s books, he will find that the analyses reveal only faults (they are amplified by 
Haywood in his answer), while acceptance (indeed, promotion) of the books is 
phrased in entirely different emotional terms. Is this really a case of the whole being 
greater than the sum of its parts, or is it, as I say, a revelation of dissociation? The 
joy and encouragement of singing impress me as being valid and self-contained reasons, 
but in these reviews they are given a vague superiority that contrasts markedly with 
the range and precision of the analytical faultfinding. I am not for all singing at any 
price, and the label “folk” in this case does seem befuddling. 

Are there some areas of agreement among us, or, lacking that, are there clear-cut 
lines of disagreement? I wish I could accept wholeheartedly Wilgus’ statement that it 
is the folklorist’s “ ‘judgement of desirability’ which has given him his ‘moral and 
intellectual standards.’” That to my mind is just the way a unified sense and intellect 
should work. What confuses and perplexes me in these answers (as well as in the 
reviews) is that it does not seem to work this way. The reviews give me definite and 
comprehensible reasons both for buying the books and for not buying them. Evidently 
if I buy them because I want to sing the songs and read the stories (as they recom- 
mend), I am getting a corrupted knowledge of the folk and am encouraging intel- 
lectual dishonesty. (I cannot, by the way, think of another scholarly field where book 
reviews end with a recommendation of purchase and where the reviewer even tells 
his reader how to use the book after he has bought it.) If I do not buy them, then 
at least Wilgus and Haywood imply that I do not like singing. In either case they 
want me to have the same bad conscience that Sam Hinton has (although not quite 
so bad, for Haywood reminds me that it will cost me only fifty cents). What am I to 
do? My answer is that the conundrum posed is a false one. If the songs are at once good 
songs to sing and yet a crassly commercial pillaging, then it is a question of what a 
“good” song is. I accept almost every unfavorable judgment of Ives that Haywood de- 
tails, but say that they all avoid what would seem to be basic: the words and music of 
the actual songs in the book. Are “the songs themselves, the tunes, . . . good”? In 
spite of Haywood’s assertion that they are, he does not like their “musical, cultural, 
type of arrangement.” It seems to me that the exact way we distinguish between good 
and bad song books of any kind (assuming that we already know the tunes, as in 
Ives’s case folklorists obviously do) is on our judgment of their arrangement. 

Here is where Wilgus, Haywood, and I part company, for their primary concern 
with Ives is not as an arranger (Wilgus defends alteration on principle “without ap- 
proving the result,” although he did mildly approve of the result in his review, and 
Haywood finds the whole idea of arrangement distasteful). They are bothered by his 
failure to acknowledge sources. Both of them state that the problem I raise, that of 
the relationship of the scholar to his materials, is not the crucial one; the real problem 
according to them is the relationship of the professional singer and anthologist to his 
scholarly sources. In other words, they change the terms of the problem so as to avoid 
an examination of themselves in order to castigate Ives again. In their answers, both 
of them repeat and amplify their original charges against Ives on this count. And 
yet, while this would seem to be a scholarly and disinterested kind of judgment, there 
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is an aura of emotion about it, a sense of pique. The reviewers are put out that Ives 
doesn’t acknowledge the efforts of folklorists and the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
and what is worse, that he is successful at it. Unlike the students and fellow folk- 
lorists who acknowledge Wilgus’ superiority by allowing their papers to cross his 
desk, Ives submits to his own judgment and gets away with it. Wilgus implies and 
Haywood states explicitly that the public accepts as folklore something of which they 
don’t approve. Isn’t there a sense of martyrdom and neglect and a positive desire for 
popularity in all this? Would that the JAF sold as well as Ives, says Haywood. 

There is also a strange fear of money and of professionalism here. The popular 
folksingers’ tastes are “rooted and controlled by the box office and publicity agent” 
and Teresa Brewer “is selling music; Burl Ives is selling something else as well.” What 
Ives is selling is folklore, the special province of the folklorists, and the public in its 
ignorance does not realize that Wilgus and Haywood have already staked their claim. 
Hence they regard Ives as a pirate, and they are elaborately concerned, like any trades- 
man, with their own label, “folk.” The sense of pique, in other words, results not so 
much from a conflict of standards as from a rivalry of interests. The folklorists are 
promoters of and publicity agents for Library of Congress recordings and AFS re- 
search, and the only people who care, the only public that applauds them, is a small 
group of fellow specialists. Said another way, the public at large is indifferent to 
Wilgus and Haywood, and they respond by berating the public taste. Am I depreciat- 
ing scholarly research and promoting Teresa Brewer? Not that I can see. But the 
dismissal of her “Bo Weevil” because of its financial motivation seems to me a dis- 
tortion and oversimplification. She too is “selling something else as well,” and in a 
modern civilization where juke box noises are an unavoidable part of living, where 
our sense of musical values cannot help being influenced by such sounds, I want a 
fuller explanation of “Bo Weevil.” 

What Wilgus and I evidently share is a sense of confusion, but it is confusion over 
different matters. I find it odd to appear in public insisting to one of our authorities 
on folk music that he ought at least to listen to a record entitled “Bo Weevil” and 
odder still that he would think me wrong should I dismiss this music “on a musical- 
esthetic basis.” From my point of view, the title should attract folklorists as quickly 
as, say, a previously unheard version of “Green Grow the Lilacs,” and, like it, should 
be judged after hearing. This would be to “applaud the action” of someone’s singing 
a folksong as he chooses without necessarily “approving the result.” I am suggesting 
that in this case Wilgus does not want even to acknowledge the action, much less ap- 
plaud it. Thus he (and Haywood too) disparages it because of what they say are the 
motives behind it, and with a wonderful prescience they know the music is not “folk” 
before they have heard it. In any case, it strikes me as sanctimony to accuse a critic 
of confusion in one place for having considered the record at all and to accuse him in 
another of denying “the validity of certain acculturated forms.” We are debating over 
standards in this field. It seems to me paradoxical that while folk music is now getting 
the serious hearing it has long sought (as the pages of the JAF attest), folklorists 
should disavow musical-esthetic judgement.” 

Perhaps, in spite of my general agreement with Haywood’s analysis of Burl Ives’s 
recent career, he and I remain farthermost apart in the most clearly definable way. 
Evidently our whole conceptions of folklore differ. To me, the interest and importance 
of folklore study lie in its attempt to understand other people by examining what 
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they both accept and reject. Haywood has the missionary approach, and he wants to 
impose on the folk his own values. Just as he distrusts popular taste, so he distrusts 
folk taste. Here is his description of the folk and of the folklorist’s job: “. . . if the 
folk have been victimized by all sorts of musical and mechanical gadgets, gimmicks, 
and gags so that their own sense of value of folk tradition has been distorted, then it 
is the job of the folklorist to expose these distortions.” This statement reveals to me 
a problem of the relationship of the scholar to his materials. I lack Haywood’s confi- 
dence. I am not sure that my own position amid “the teeming activities of urban 
life” gives me a true sense of what someone else’s values should be. I do not want to 
lecture any folk on what they should like as opposed to what they evidently do like. 
The consequence of thinking “das Volk dichtet nicht” is the belittling of one’s subject. 
With Haywood’s attitude, I would be loath to label any group of people “folk,” for 
it would be an insult to do so. 

But whether or not Haywood really thinks that his review in a learned journal 
exposes distortions to the folk for their own benefit, I should like to close with the 
third answer. Our sympathies in the story about the army are quite clearly with the 
recruit, but the story itself is a remarkably perfect example of Freudian inversion. 
Through telling it, the writer admits the superiority of his antagonist. If folklore 
really be a science, if it involve discipline of mind and training in ideas and aware- 
ness of situation, then I want to be the officer in that army. If it be not a science, if it 
be simply an enthusiasm, an emotional response without rigor, and a bonhommie 
over fads, then, of course, I would prefer to be the genial recruit. How can I be both? 


Ohio University Sven Eric Mottin 
Athens, Ohio 


6. Last Worp 


There is no doubt that my writing would improve if it could often be subject to 
this sort of discussion—preferably before publication. To see one’s words enclosed in 
quotes is to see them with a pitiless clarity, and blunders of syntax and logic clamor 
for rectification. Thank goodness Molin did not find it necessary to add the word 
“sic” to any of my statements, but it’s bad enough as it is, especially on those occasions 
when he quotes me correctly. For instance, he quotes my note to the effect that my 
original paper was delivered to “an enthusiastic class of folk song singers at the 
Idyllwild School of Music and the Arts,” then wonders what reasons might have 
existed for the enthusiasm. He takes that word “enthusiastic” and plays with it as 
Mark Antony played with “honorable,” and Brutus could have been little more 
embarrassed than I... . But honest, Molin, it’s a simple case of transposed words; | 
meant to say that the members of the class were enthusiastic singers of folksongs, not 
necessarily that they were an enthusiastic audience, as you call them later. In this same 
early paragraph there is a remark about “an institution of higher learning so sophisti- 
cated as to spell its name ‘Idyllwild.’” The sophistication of the school is not to be 
denied, but it may be of historical interest (especially to a member of an institution of 
higher learning so scholarly as to locate itself in a town named “Athens”) to note 
that the enthusiasts responsible for the name were the real estate people who named 
the town some fifty years before the school was founded there. 

There are several serious areas of misunderstanding in Molin’s discussion of my 
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paper. He says that I appear to recognize “. . . a real conflict between intelligence and 
creativity.” There is a conflict, of course, but I can’t agree that it is between intelli- 
gence and creativity, as if the two were mutually exclusive. Later, he says that Hinton 
“... finds a way ... to deny that musical criteria apply,” apparently in the field of 
performance. My only statement about musical criteria was that they do not apply 
as an infallible means of identifying folk music as such; skillful composers can make 
songs which, by musical criteria alone, cannot be distinguished from folksongs. But 
this has nothing to do with such criteria as applied to the performance of folksongs. 

Molin appears to misunderstand both my problems and their solutions. He says: 
“Hinton . . . is embarrassed by his artistry, . . . he finds a way to disavow the tech- 
niques of singing that embarrass him . . . , Hinton carefully disavows musical tech- 
nique in favor of emotional content .. .” and “. . . hence Hinton salves his own 
uneasy conscience by using his artistic techniques to control his audience, which is to 
say, by changing the songs.” What I intended to convey was quite different. “Con- 
trolling the audience” and “changing the songs” are far from being balm to my 
smarting conscience; these are the very practices that trouble my conscience in the 
first place, since they require me to do things that are not part of any folk tradition. 
Thus I do not “disavow” musical techniques at all; it is my use of musical techniques 
peculiar to my own (non-folk) culture that gives rise to my dilemma. As to emotional 
content, my avowed aim is to use musical and other techniques in such a way as to 
do the least possible violence to the emotional intent of a song; if the song, among the 
folk, is considered a sad one, I think it wicked to make something funny of it. 

It may be presumptuous of me to disagree with any of Molin’s statements not 
bearing directly upon my own article, but here I go just the same. In one place, 
Molin deplores Haywood’s accepting the tunes in Ives’s book while criticizing their 
arrangement; Molin says, “It seems to me that the exact way we distinguish between 
good and bad song books of any kind . . . is on our judgment of their arrangement.” 
In my opinion (and I'll bet Haywood will agree) you might as well base your judg- 
ment on the typography, or the binding. Sandburg’s American Songbag is an excel- 
lent and enjoyable book, but many of its arrangements (which are not Sandburg’s 
work) leave a lot to be desired; Hilton Rufty used some fine material in his books, 
but to get at it, one must wallow through some mighty sticky arrangements; and 
Cecil Sharp has not gone without censure in this respect either. Many review articles 
in the folklore journals mention the matter; a recent one by Bertrand H. Bronson 
(Western Folklore, XV [April 1956], p. 146ff.) is typical in wishing for a less 
elaborate, more folksy type of piano accompaniment. 

I agree with Molin when he concludes his article with the statement that we can 
distinguish among the singing of Burl Ives, Teresa Brewer, Lead Belly, and May K. 
McCord, although I am not so sure that we can call the process “the thoroughly 
intellectual realm of musical analysis.” If this process of distinguishing lead to judg- 
ment, we will find good performances and bad ones among both the commercial 
recordings and the more authentic field recordings. And, in a great many cases, many 
of the Library of Congress performers are superior when this “thoroughly intellectual” 
yardstick is applied. One of the first things I do with each of my classes in folk music 
is to compare selected performances of both types: Burl Ives’ “Divil and the Farmer’s 
Wife” vs. Horton Barker’s L.C. recording of the same song; Dyer-Bennett’s “Barbara 
Allen” vs. that of Rebecca Tarwater; my own commercial recording of “Long John” 
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vs. the L.C. field recording of “Long John” sung by a chain gang. The techniques 
are different, but both kinds show artistry, and, after a critical, unprejudiced listening, 
most listeners find the commercial recordings comparatively pallid and lifeless. I am 
delighted to know that Molin considers such preference to be based on “grounds 
capable of the firmest kind of scholarly analysis,” even though most of the musical 
criticism I know is scarcely on so high a plane. 

Molin says, “The public at large is indifferent to Wilgus and Haywood, and they 
respond by berating the public taste.” This, I think, is quite unfair. Wilgus and 
Haywood are not berating the public; they just don’t approve of the public’s being 
fooled into thinking it is getting representative folk music when it isn’t getting any- 
thing of the kind. Molin says as much in an earlier paragraph: “Wilgus implies and 
Haywood states explicitly that the public accepts as folklore something of which they 
don’t approve.” Both statements, implied and explicit, seem to me to make it clear that 
the disapproval is not of the material, or of the public, but of the material’s masquerad- 
ing as genuine folklore. And write me down, Molin, as one who joins in their dis- 
approval. 

Because of all these obvious misunderstandings, I feel it necessary to restate my 
position—more briefly, and I hope more clearly, than before. First of all, some sort 
of folk society must exist, or have existed, in the United States. It is true, as Herskovits 
has pointed out in Man and His Works,§ that this societal concept is of questionable 
validity if considered as a polar extreme opposite an urban, literate society; but even 
so, the existence of a folk society is usually accepted. By even the most liberal defini- 
tion of such a society, I myself am excluded from membership. My relation to folk 
music is in some way similar to my wife’s relation to Indian pottery. She is an excel- 
lent potter, and has studied American Indian techniques; nevertheless, if she chose 
to copy those techniques, her work could still not be considered as representative of 
Indian work. And my singing is not representative of a folk culture—it is a transla- 
tion into another cultural language. 

It seems to me that there are, among others, two important characteristics which 
set folk music apart from other types of music: 1) folk music represents a folk society, 
2) folk music is a fluid, dynamic thing, and its every singing can be, in its native 
habitat, a fresh act of creation. 

Music possessing these characteristics is so satisfying to me that I want not only 
to hear it, but to sing it myself. In so doing, however, I feel that I am forced to violate 
at least one of the basic characteristics. If I slavishly imitate the singing of a member 
of the folk society, the result may be in some small measure representative of that 
society, but I will have done nothing creative. If, on the other hand, I put my own 
changes into a song, the requirement of creativity is satisfied, but since my musical 
customs and prejudices are the products of another society, the song cannot then be 
said to represent the folk society. It has become a translation. 

My own answer is to follow the second path, and give creativity a chance; at the 
same time, I feel duty-bound to do this creating in a very careful manner, and to 
make my translation as faithful as possible. If textual or musical changes are required 
to make a song more intelligible, or to keep my audience from laughing at a song 
that is supposed to be sad, I like to think that my changes approach the sort that 
might have been made by a member of the folk society. 

My conscience doesn’t hurt because I sing non-authentic folksongs; anybody can 
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sing any kind of song he likes, with my blessing. But when I let my audience think of 
me as a folksinger, I start worrying. Am I misleading that audience? Am I pretend- 
ing to be something I’m not? And above all, am I doing justice to the great tradition 
of folklore? Wanton changes in folksongs can produce a false picture of a folk society, 
or can cut short the continuity of tradition. For example, elementary school teachers in 
California are familiar with a little green book of folksongs distributed by the State 
Department of Education. Its preface raises the pertinent point that today’s children 
are tomorrow’s travelers, and that if they are not taught something of our folk 
heritage, they might not be able to respond to a request by the people of some other 
country to sing a song representative of our culture; the book’s excellent aim is to 
provide the proper material. But the songs in the book are edited and bowdlerized 
(mostly by previous editors, from whose works these pieces are borrowed) until they 
present, at best, a distorted picture. A sea shanty, usually sung “They call me Hang- 
ing Johnny,/ They say I hang for money,” becomes “They call me Smiling Johnny,/ 
Because my smile is bonny.” If the children like to sing it that way, that’s just fine; 
nothing is more important than to get the kids to sing. But there’s no reason why 
they should be led to believe that this is the way American sailing men used to sing. 
And a number of such changes, accumulating in the children’s minds, will take 
them a long way from the truth. 

In another song book for children, we find “Let’s hunt for a wren,/ Said Robin 
the Bobbin” changed to “Let’s hunt for a crow,/ ...,” presumably because the wren 
is a dear little creature and crows are fair game any time. And I, as a member of the 
Audubon Club and an enthusiastic bird watcher, agree that wrens shouldn’t be shot. 
But the substitution ignores a stream of tradition that may have flowed unbroken 
since before the Roman conquest of England. The pages devoted to the ceremonies 
of the hunting of the wren in Frazer’s The Golden Bough are extremely interesting, 
and it seems a shame to deprive the children of a possible feeling of identification 
with so distant and fascinating a past. 

It cannot be denied that many changes of this sort are made by the folk them- 
selves, without impairment of authenticity; but I still don’t feel that I have any right 
to do so if I’m going to pass off the result as folk music. Other things being equal, I 
prefer to stay as close as possible to the folk tradition. 

Molin has put his finger on the sore spot when he says that “. . . we see .. . the 
process of the disappearance of ‘folklore’ in its current limited sense.” These are hard 
words, but true. Either we must admit that folklore is on its way out, and go back to 
the old idea of studying “antiquities,” or we must redefine folklore so as to include 
the processes that are going on now. This redefinition is well under way. John 
Greenway, in his American Folksongs of Protest,? discusses the matter with courage 
and insight, and arrives at a definition which includes a great deal of material that 
would otherwise have been left out. Several reviewers criticized his definition with 
severity, but that did not alter the trend. Whole panels of learned people have talked 
it over, as reported in the pages of the Journal of the International Folk Music Coun- 
cil (especially in III [1951], V [1953], and VII [1955]). One of the most experienced 
folksong collectors in this country, Sam Eskin, sums the matter up in his usual suc- 
cinct manner in a spoken footnote to his record, Songs of All Times (Cook Labora- 
tory’s “Sounds of Our Times” Series). Eskin says that the old ways of singing folk- 
songs are just about gone. “Folksongs,” he says, “have a future as well as a past, and 
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they get there via the present.” “The sounds of our times get into these songs, and 
make them interesting to today’s listeners, who might find the style of the old-timers 
strange. And this is not to negate what we can learn from the old-timers, such as 
knowing our place in the long stream of cultural tradition.” All these writers and 
speakers, as well as Molin and the other four protagonists of the present paper, agree 
that the distance between folk society and literate society is ever decreasing, and 
Teresa Brewer will yet shake hands with Mrs. Texas Gladden. But until that happens 
—until my own culture, and Teresa Brewer’s, develops a folk tradition of its own— 
if I want to learn something about real folk music, I’ll stick with Mrs. Gladden. 

The very fact that Haywood, Tillson and Wilgus recognize the increasing close- 
ness of the two theoretical worlds mentioned by Hendren, results in what Molin 
chooses to see as a dissociation of scholarship and emotive response. It is logical to 
expect an open, two valued viewpoint from people who are members of one society 
and students of another, but who nevertheless realize that the two societies are not 
very far apart. In fact, it seems to me that all five of us are in essential agreement even 
while each of us wonders what the other four are trying to say. Differences arise only 
because we feel our responsibilities impelling us in different directions; if I do not 
appear to keep pace with my neighbor, perhaps it is because I am paying a different 
piper. 


Unwersity of California Sam Hinton 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
La Jolla, California 


NOTES 


1 New York, 1954. 

2 “Folksongs” (a review of Ives’s and two other books), JAF, LXVII (1954), 330. Subsequent 
quotations of Wilgus are from this review, pp. 330-331, passim. 

5In a review, Western Folklore, XIIl (1954), 214-216, passim, from which subsequent quota- 
tions are also taken. 

* Western Folklore, XIV (1955), 222, from which subsequent quotations are taken. 

5 John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax, Negro Folk Songs as Sung by Lead Belly. “King of the 
Twelve-String Guitar Players of the World,” Long-Time Convict in the Penitentiaries of Texas 
and Louisiana (New York, 1936), pp. 55 and 64. The epigraph to this paper is from this book, 
p. 6. 
® Cambridge, Mass., 1939, pp. 5-6. 

7 Charles Seeger’s vocabulary for discussing new forms, to which Wilgus refers me, is tantaliz- 
ing and inadequate, and perhaps should be discussed in a separate paper. I assume that Wilgus is 
recommending Seeger’s distinction between hillbilly and citybilly, which even in its own terms 
needs clarification. In Seeger’s first paper (which is part of a conference on folklore), the differ- 
ence is in kind. Hillbilly (24) is “the type of popular music that a folk singer makes when he 
gets before a radio microphone,” and city-billy (cb) is “the kind of music a city person makes 
when he is suddenly seized with a fervor of admiration for the ‘folk.’” (Strictly speaking, to 
these he should add folkbilly: the kind of unpopular music a folksinger makes when he gets be- 
fore a tape recorder.) In his second paper (a record review), the difference is in degree, described 
metaphorically as “two alternate highways leading frorn the comparatively authentic folk idiom 
(f) to the comparatively authentic fine-art or concert idiom (¢) and vice versa.” Using Seeger’s 
symbols and the above definitions, I hypothesize the following possible developments, not all of 
them two-way (as I have indicated with arrows): fe—>hb, ch->f (this, I imagine, is Sam Hinton’s 
aim and, according to Charles Seeger, Peter Seeger’s partial accomplishment) ; ch—>hb; also fe——>e 
and ch—»hb; but never f—>cb or hb—»cb because of the difference in the singers’ origins. Thus I 
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think Seeger is right when he implies that a concert singer can develop a true folk style by a 
certain kind of discipline, for this is a matter of singing technique. 

I am not sure, however, that he would assent to my change of the metaphor of the highways 
and that he really intends to place folk music and concert music in a continuum. The tenor of his 
first paper is to distinguish the two idioms absolutely, as when he speaks of the “two types of 
content restricted to each,” bases his case on a difference between oral and written music, and 
mentions “the irrational field of folk music” in contrast to “the rational field of written music.” 
These remarks evidently led Stith Thompson, who was at the same conference, to say shortly 
later that he sees “no sharp distinction between oral and written materials, which exist as a 
continuum.” My point is that in music there are no “written materials” whatsoever, but only 
heard sounds. The written materials of music—scores and transcriptions— are themselves a means 
of study; they are a posteriori musicological and mnemonic devices. The rational field of written 
music already includes all folk music that has been transcribed. In short, Seeger falls into the 
same confusion with the word “music” that he finds in the word “folklore,” namely, a confusion 
of the study (which uses writing) with the materials studied (which are sounds). His new termi- 
nology—as the definitions of “hillbilly” and “citybilly” show—is an uneasy mixture of sociology 
and music with a basis in morality. But after this, I should say that his practical criticism of 
records emerges more clearly from his discussion than does his theory. 

8 New York, 1950, p. 605. 

® Philadelphia, 1953. 


NOTES & QUERIES 
NA 


REJOINDER TO RaGLan AND Bipney:—After presenting my paper at the annual meetings 
of the American Folklore Society and the American Anthropological Association in Santa 
Monica (printed in JAF, LXX [1957], 103-114), I felt that I had not given Lord Raglan 
due credit for the service he has performed in challenging the historicity of verbal tradi- 
tions, These are, as he says, too often accepted as “history” in lieu of written documents, or 
without even bothering to investigate the documents that are available. Myths which 
account for a people’s origin by emergence from a hole in the ground may be discounted 
without hesitation, but other traditions temptingly invite unjustified historical interpreta- 
tions, as Raglan has shown by comparing some of them with the documentary evidence. 
Since one objective of my article, which I may make explicit here, was to invite more com- 
parisons of this kind, I wish to acknowledge his contribution in this regard. 

Lord Raglan’s reply (JAF, LXX [1957], 359), which gives me this opportunity, how- 
ever, has not caused me to change my evaluation of the myth-ritual theory. Since he objects 
to “prove,” let me use his own words and say that he has not “shown” that “the savage can 
have no history,” that “the savage can take no interest in the past,” or that “tradition never 
preserves historical facts.” These statements can be disproved by the instance of Gamba, 
who ruled the Gwambe 400 years ago. The Gwambe have not been taught their own his- 
tory by missionaries. Gamba is not the title of the Gwambe ruler, but a personal name which 
is mentioned in reciting the succession of Gwambe rulers, rather than in answer to leading 
questions. As the one who led them from Karanga territory to their present home, it 
would not be surprising if his name were mentioned in rituals, but what has this to do 
with his historicity? 

This is admittedly but a single instance, but one instance is sufficient to disprove these 
propositions, so crucial to Raglan’s argument. I do not doubt that other examples could be 
found, and hope that this exchange will stimulate interest in this problem. As I have indi- 
cated, however, it will not be easy to find others because Raglan stipulates that the docu- 
mentary evidence must be more than 150 years old, and because we must be able to 
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answer to our own satisfaction the type of questions he asks about Gamba. A possible 
second instance is furnished in the same part of Africa. Though discredited by some his- 
torians, the early Portuguese accounts of the kingdom of Monomatapa are being increas- 
ingly accepted by recent scholars, the confirmation coming in large part from contemporary 
African verbal traditions that are being recorded. Surprisingly, in this case, written history 
is being validated by folklore. 

Whatever the validity of Freudian theory, the terms “Jocasta’s crime” and “Oedipus 
complex” obviously stem from the same myth. Though Raglan’s analysis of the pattern 
of the hero tale was anticipated by Rank nearly thirty years earlier, Freudian theory fits 
the pattern no better than the myth-ritual theory, as I have tried to show. 

The two explanations for the prominence of royalty in European folktales are not my 
own, and I should not presume to defend them. I do not believe the story of The Sleeping 
Beauty to be historically true, nor do I offer any explanation of it beyond the fact that it 
fits in with the European tradition of romantic love, and that fantasy and folklore can 
provide psychological escapes from the human shortcoming of death. As for Mark Twain, 
I agree that not everyone writes novels, creates folktales, or originates rituals; only certain 
individuals do so, whether true specialists or not, but these creators are to be found among 
both peasants and “savages.” How else can Raglan account for the wealth of both myth 
and ritual among the American Indians, where accounts of royalty and his hero tale have 
not been recorded. 

It is very helpful to know that Raglan does not maintain that the ritual of regicide or 
pseudo-regicide spread all over the world, or that all folktales are derived from myths. I 
regret, however, that he did not bring us closer to an understanding of the relation between 
myth and ritual by accepting my invitation to indicate which of the four types of relation- 
ship he believes myth and ritual to have. From his summary of his theory, I conclude that 
he holds that myth is a narrative which is (or once was) both recited and enacted in a 
ritual. If this conclusion is correct, any incidental mention of Gamba in ritual, for example 
in propitiating the past rulers of the Gwambe through sacrifices, would not support his 
theory even if Gamba’s historicity had not been documented by the early Portuguese. 

In Theoretical Anthropology, Bidney does, to be sure, clearly state that myths are 
accepted as true by their adherents (p. 297), as I also do, But in the same work he clearly 
emphasizes a distinction between scientific belief which may be verified and myth which 
refers relatively to any belief which we discredit. “Objectively and normatively, myth refers 
to belief incompatible with scientific fact” (p. 300). In a third category is the concept of 
God, which is not scientific because it does not refer to an object which may be empirically 
verified, but which does not refer to a mythological entity “since there is nothing in 
scientific knowledge to disprove the existence of such a being” (pp. 300-301). Although it 
is believed in by those who tell it, myth either can be shown to be objectively untrue or it 
is subjectively accepted as untrue. 

The term myth has commonly been used to refer to beliefs which are discredited, but 
this usage has not proved helpful in the study of folklore; nor is it likely to, as one can see 
from Bidney’s quotation from his own work. A narrative which is a myth to the objective 
outsider, because he does not believe in it, is not a myth to those who tell it, because they 
believe in it (p. 294). It would seem that there are no myths of Africans or American 
Indians, only myths of folklorists and other scholars. 

In what is my first reference to Bidney in print, I do not believe that I misrepresented 
his position by saying that he defines myth “as something which is untrue.” I simply do 
not agree with his criticisms of Malinowski and Kimball Young for failing “to differentiate 
between myth and valid belief” (p. 297), and of Robert Maclver for maintaining that 
myth should be a term which “abjures all reference to truth and falsity” (p. 296). 


University of California Witttam Bascom 
Berkeley, California 
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Motif-Index of Folk-Literature. A Classification of Narrative Elements in Folktales, Ballads, 
Myths, Fables, Mediaeval Romances, Exempla, Fabliaux, Jest-Books and Local Legends. 
Revised and enlarged edition by Stith Thompson. (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 
University Press, and Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1955, 1956. Vol. 1 (A-C), 
pp. 554; vol. 2 (D-E), pp. 517.) 


It is a sign of our times, in which space and distance have shrunk to almost nothing, 
that a European should be reviewing the monumental work of an American scholar, in 
an American journal, without a thought of strangeness or incompetence entering the mind. 
To be sure, the American is usually the descendant of European ancestors, and his work 
is often based on the common scholarly heritage of Europe. Nevertheless, the closeness of 
the two continents in research matters is as welcome as the fact that, among the disciplines, 
ethnology and folklore, especially, have cultivated this intercontinental relationship. 

I would be carrying coals to Newcastle were I to expound in detail here on the history 
and value of Stith Thompson’s research. The need for a work such as the Motif-Index 
is the simple result of incomplete folktale traditions. The Eurasian unit of fixed motif 
complexes begins to yield to free creative activity at the marginal areas, and to a much 
greater extent in other parts of the world. At this point, the type index, so necessary for 
the stable forms, begins to fail us. In addition, even in European culture the motif tends to 
wander and to appear now as a sporadic, now as an integrating, and again as a type-forming 
element. Finally, this work is essential for the historic and comparative approaches to 
narrative art research because of its encompassing view of the incredible wealth of unique 
and significant motifs and particles out of the history of human thinking. 

To be sure, in Eurape one views the Motif-Index as the typical product of an American 
mind as well as of American possibilities. The latter are obvious; with amazement and 
some resignation we in Europe observe the American potential, which—and this is espe- 
cially noteworthy—has been documented in grand manner in a piece of humanistic 
research, 

The spirit of this work moves in paths different from those followed by European 
scholars today. After several productive decades of using a more or less philological 
approach, European emphasis has shifted to biological, functional, morphological, ontologi- 
cal, and psychological problems and relationships. The somewhat arrogant and egocentric 
tendency in this direction is the inevitable result of novelty and does not surprise the 
reviewer who, as a representative of the old as well as friend of the new, would prefer a 
pax optima rerum, Nevertheless, it would seem important to refer to some of the diverging 
goals and methods in order to facilitate American understanding of them. 

The second edition of the Motif-Index is distinguished from the first primarily by the 
enormous increase of material covered and a corresponding increase in the number of 
motifs. In Vol. I (p. 12ff.), Thompson gives a survey of the basic collections used in each 
addition; the increase totals over 100 percent. The increase of the more frequently used 
monographs and smaller collections (p. 37ff.) totals sixty percent. 

Even so, a number of the most important recent type indices and handbooks are miss- 
ing. I mention, for example: G. Fr. Meyer, “Verzeichnis der schleswig-holsteinischen 
Volksmarchen,” Zeitschr. f. niederdeutsche Volkskunde, X (1932), 196ff.; O’Suilleabhdin, 
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Handbook of Irish Folklore (Dublin, 1942); J. Krzyzanowski, Polska bajka ludowa w 
ukiadzie systematycenym, 2 vols. (Warszawa, 1947); G. D’Aronco, Indice delle fiabe 
toscane (Firenze, 1953); Maria Leach, ed. Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, 
and Legend, 2 vols. (New York, 1949, 1950). Eberhard and Boratav’s excellent work, 
Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen (Wiesbaden, 1953) is mentioned in the bibliography but 
is not referred to in the first two volumes, Perhaps Delarue’s large French type index could 
also have been used, since it has been available in manuscript form for some time (although 
only recently gone to press). I also miss some of the large and recent collections, for these 
not only would make available a mass of material for comparative literary research, but 
their commentaries would have offered valuable contributions: the forty volume series, 
Marchen der Weltliteratur (Jena and Diisseldorf, 1921-39), edited by Fr. von der Leyen; 
and Paul Delarue’s Contes merveilleux des provinces de France (Paris, 1953). I mention 
further some individual collections with voluminous notes: L. da Camara Cascudo, Contos 
tradicionais do Brasil (1943, 1955); E. Laoust, Contes berbéres du Maroc, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1949); A. Mazon, Contes slaves de la Macédoine Sud-Occidental (Paris, 1923), and Docu- 
ments, contes et chansons slaves de l’Albanie du Sud (Paris, 1936); J. Polivka, Supis 
slovenskjch rozprdévok, 5 vols. (1923-32); K. Haiding, Oesterreichs Marchenschatz 
(Vienna, 1953). 

By far the majority of the motifs are taken from regional indices by various scholars, 
patterned after Thompson and for the most part as yet unpublished. This makes use of 
the Motif-Index somewhat difficult. It is not enough to know that a motif appears in 
Ikeda’s Japanese, Thompson-Balys’ Indian, or Noy’s Talmudic-Midrashic literary index. 
Most of the readers who wish to orient themselves further in an area of oral tradition will 
hardly despair sufficiently to write to Bloomington for excerpts of the regional indices 
which are on file there. 

The bibliographic apparatus indicates one of the main problems of the Moztif-Index. 
Thompson states clearly that his work is “primarily a classified list of motifs” (p. 24). 
Bibliographic references are given only in order to: 1) document the existence of a motif 
(“only one appearance of each motif is listed” [p. 23]), or 2) “to give some preliminary 
guide in finding examples of the items concerned” (p. 24). I cannot quite recognize the 
criteria used in the selection of these references, and I note that some of the more recent 
type and motif studies are hardly used. I have made only occasional notes, but even these 
make up a considerable list. Thus, B375.1, 411, C761.3, Dro50, and E323.2 should have 
referred to Rooth’s Cinderella-Cycle (1951); B323.2 to Roberts, Aarne-Thompson Type 
480 and Related Tales (1954); B375.1 to Rommel, Der Fischer und seine Frau (1935); 
B311-12, 375, D1962.2 to Ranke, Die zwei Briider (FFC 114); D641, 1323.3 to I. Hart- 
mann, Das Meerhdschen (1953): C611, 913 to E. Heckmann, Blaubart (1930); B184.1, 
401 to I. M. Boberg, Princessin pa glasbjaerget (Danske Studier, 1928); D1552.2 to 
Baudick, Das Motiv vom offenen Berg (1950); C785.1, D621, 711, 721.3, 735.1, 1313-1 to 
Swahn, Cupid and Psyche (1955); D131, 161.3, 610 to Liungman, Sagan om Batu och 
Anubis, Backahasten 1-2 (1945-46); D2003 to Handwérterbuch d. Marchens, 1, 311ff.; 
Droff., 7ooff. to Anacker, Verzauberung und Erlésung im Volksmarchen (1941); D1427.1 
to H. Spanuth, Der Rattenfinger von Hameln (1951); C324 to R. Nelli, “Le Théme de 
la Nouvelle Eve,” in Folklore (Carcassone), 63 (1951), 34ff.; E32 to L. Schmidt, “Pelops 
und die Haselhexe,” in Laos, I (1951), 67ff.; E215 to W. E. Peuckert, Lenore (FFC 158); 
Barr.3 to Résch, Der getreue Johannes (FFC 77); B548.2.1 to Kiinzig, “Der im Fischbauch 
wiedergefundene Ring,” in Volkskundliche Gaben (J. Meier-Festschrift, 1934). 

Aside from these minor gaps, the brevity (evidently based on principle as well as 
economic limitations) of the bibliographic sections seems to me untenable in the long run. 
Certainly our fund is enriched by knowing about the existence of a folkloristic motif, but 
the need for a comprehensive index of variants and forms must also be filled. Thompson’s 
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great achievement is the planning, organization, and execution of his opus magnum, with- 
out question an enormously respectable work which places him among the greats of our 
discipline. But posterity must solve the problems which he has raised thereby. This means 
that the regional indices already in existence, and those yet to be worked out, should some 
day be combined in a great universal index. Then we would have the standard work indi- 
cating the existence and distribution of the narrative motifs in folklore. Such a great work 
should still be called Thompson’s “Motif-Index,” for it will have sprung from his idea, 
initiative, spirit and scholarly potency. 

It would seem frivolous to do away, in a few hundred words, with a piece of research 
that has grown out of thirty or forty years of hard work and brilliant thinking. Therefore, 
I should like to present the foregoing as well as the following sentences only as a contribu- 
tion and perhaps as an approach to future work. The style of the second edition is better 
than that of the first, but also somewhat less concise. The titles of the subchapters do not 
appear in blocked type and do not make for an easily grasped arrangement. The lack of 
running heads is also lamentable. The numbering system originally provided for the first 
edition has proved sufficient for the vastly increased material of the second; a large part 
of the unused numbers have been filled in. Lack of space does, however, necessitate some 
complicated subdivisions such as A23441.1.1. or D114.3.2.1. The addition of numbers 
varies in the different sections. For example, A2200-2599 (Animal Characteristics) has 
been enlarged by about fifty percent; B300-599 (Friendly Animals) by 150 percent; D1oo- 
199 (Transformation: man to animal) by about 100 percent; E700-799 (The Soul) by 110 
percent. This increase of material may also be the cause of several number changes, to 
which, however, there are only two references (1,440 to B4g90-499, and 1,539 to C830-899). 
But similar changes (and there are many of them) also occur unannounced; for example, 
A2494.6-2494.16.7; B431-500; D121-124, 164-184, etc. These changes are sometimes con- 
siderable, and occasionally one searches for purpose behind them: B443 of the old edition 
becomes B431.2 of the new; B444 becomes B431.3; B449, B431.4; B433, B437.4; D121, 
D114.3.2.1; D123, D117.2; and D172, D125.5. 

On the whole, no new motifs of great importance have been found. Almost all new 
ones are documented only sporadically. Cases in which newly found motifs are given for 
two or three ethnic groups are rare. New motif groups, however, have frequently been 
created: E723 (Wraiths of Persons Separate from Body) alone occupies twenty-four new 
numbers. 

But enough of criticism, for the Motif-Index has been created not for the critic but for 
the scholar. And to him, it is indispensable. Can one praise a work more highly than to 
say that?? 


NOTES 
1 See, e.g., L. Schmidt, Ocesterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, 10 (1956), 83; M. Maticetov, 


Slovenski Etnograf, 9 (1956), 316. 
? The reviewer is indebted to Bruno Nett! for translating this paper. 


Christian-Albrechts University Kurt Ranke 
Kiel, Germany 


FOLK AND PRIMITIVE MUSIC 


The Columbia World Library of Folk and Primitive Music, Vols. I-XIV. Collected and 
edited by Alan Lomax; Robin Roberts, Assistant. (Bridgeport, Connecticut: Columbia 
Records, Inc., n.d., c1955-56. 12” LP SL & KL 204-17. $5.98 each.) 


The Columbia World Library of Folk and Primitive Music consists, thus far, of four- 
teen well-packaged albums, each containing one double-faced long playing record, and 
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two, three, or four pages of album notes bound together in one unit. The cover of each 
album carries a quarter-cover map of the area represented within, and numbers on the map 
identify the location of each of the recordings. The album notes are illustrated in every 
case, and in many, music examples are given. The records are organized in “spirals” con- 
taining a number of songs; thus they are banded between groups of songs rather than after 
individual songs. Each of the albums has been put together by an expert, or experts, in 
the particular area, who has gathered the material and written the notes under the overall 
direction and editorship of Alan Lomax. The project for Columbia is apparently envisaged 
in long terms, for “30-40 albums” are planned which, “when taken all together, [will] 
comprise the first systematic mapping of the folk or oral musical tradition of humanity.” 

Volume I, Irish Folk Songs, is edited by Seamus Ennis and Alan Lomax, with the 
cooperation of the Irish Folklore Commission, the B.B.C., and Radio Eireana; it includes 
an uncommonly good sampling of thirty-four songs, dances, and instrumental numbers 
depicting many facets of Irish life, all of which were recorded in the western counties of 
Eire. Maire O’Sullivan, a young singer, with a light, intimate, lyric voice contributes much 
to the success of this collection; her rendition of “The Fairy Lullaby” leaves an unfor- 
gettable impression. The same can be said of Kitty Gallagher’s heart-rending lament “Keen 
for a Dead Child,” and there are many others gay and sad. 

Volume II, edited by Andre Schaeffner and Gilbert Rouget, is titled African Music 
from the French Colonies, and consists of thirty-seven items beginning with the Arabic- 
influenced music of the Saharan region, continuing southward to the music of Upper Volta, 
Niger territory, French Guinea, etc., and thence into the Gabon and Middle Congo 
regions of French Equatorial Africa. There is also a group of four songs from Madagascar. 
The recording and notes are good, the photographs fair; no music examples are given. It 
should be pointed out that the songs from Madagascar and French Equatorial Africa come 
from the collections originally issued by the Musée de l’Homme on 78 rpm records, 
although identical songs, so far as can be determined, are not repeated here. 

Volume III, English Folk Songs, consists of thirty numbers taken from the archive of 
folksongs in the B.B.C. Permanent Record Library. The editors, Peter Kennedy and Alan 
Lomax, provide informative descriptive and historical notes for each song, and texts to a 
good many tunes. The most effective sections, from the xt of view of uniqueness, 
accessibility, and completeness, are the “Dance Number vaue the “Singing Games and 
Rhymes” performed by a group of teen age children are equally delightful. Strangely 
enough, “The False Hearted Knight,” a broadside version of Lady Isabel and the Elfin 
Knight, is the only Child ballad in the album. With few exceptions the general quality of 
the recording is very good. 

The chief significance of Volume IV, French Folk Songs, is that the editor, Marcel- 
Dubois, has presented the folk music of the country in a new light—away from the 
romanticized and idealized versions of such eminent musicians and collectors as D’Indy 
and Tiersot, to the simpler, purer, and more authentic reproductions made possible 
through the use of the phonograph. Most of the numbers in this album are taken from the 
records deposited in the Musée National des Arts et Traditions Populaires. The printing of 
the French texts, with a brief summary in English, and, in some instances, the complete 
translation, is of considerable help. Unfortunately, the spiral system weakens the usefulness 
of this album, as it does some of the others. 

Volume V, Australian Aboriginal Songs, and Songs from Eastern New Guinea, is 
edited by A. P. Elkin, with contributions by Rev. A. P. Dupeyrat and the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission. The notes for the Australian side are good, and there is a good 
variety of material. However, the recordings themselves are marked by a considerable 
amount of hum and are hardly full frequency range. Each song here is on its individual 
band and is introduced by spoken word. The New Guinea side, although potentially the 
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more important of the two, is the less effective because of rather poor recording and espe- 
cially the fact that twenty-two selections are crowded onto the single side; under the 
circumstances it is impossible to obtain any real idea of the music. 

In Volume VI, Folk Songs From Scotland, one side is given over to the music of the 
Lowlands, while Gaelic predominating songs, dances and instruments of the Highlands 
take up the second. The spiral band system here affords the listener a fine opportunity for 
absorbing a total impression of a section or area of a country. The shrill, stirring sounds 
of the bagpipes, performed by the Glasgow Police Band, is the opening selection, followed 
by Jacobite tunes, Robert Burns’ settings, and historical or local ballads performed with 
the proper brogue and humor. The music of the Highlands is best reflected in the lonely 
songs of the Hebrides, but there is also the disarming humor of a simple and hardy folk 
in the milking and butter churning songs. A very fine collection. 

Jaap Kunst is the editor of Volume VII, Indonesian Music. Again, music from New 
Guinea is included as well as from the Moluccas, Borneo, Bali and Java. The Balinese and 
Javanese material is organized into seven bands occupying the entire second side of the 
record, while that from the rest of Indonesia is represented by twenty-three items on the 
first side. While the former is undoubtedly fascinating, and even perhaps most important, it 
seems a shame to devote the largest amount of space proportionally to the best known 
music and to give so few examples of so wide an area outside these two islands. 

The breadth of scholarship, catholicity of taste, and profound understanding of 
Canadian folklore and folksong displayed by Marius Barbeau, the editor of Volume VIII, 
Canadian Folk Songs, is felt at once in the wide variety of material and in the discerning 
historical and descriptive notes contained in the album. Each spirial here is a distinct and 
coherent unit. Side one, band one, consists of seven well differentiated Iroquois songs and 
dances, while bands two, three, and four contain a wide variety of French-Canadian songs. 
Spiral band one of side two presents seven English ballads from Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, while five Scots-Gaelic songs make up band two. The Northwest Indian—Bella 
Bella, Kwasila and Masquam—is represented on band three by three songs; and finally, 
band four is devoted to songs of the Caribou Eskimo. 

Although a few of the items in Volume IX, Venezuelan Folk and Aboriginal Music, 
appear also in the Library of Congress Album of Venezuelan Songs, there is much new, 
and hitherto unrecorded material. The editor, Juan Liscano, presents the three main 
streams of Venezuelan folk culture—the Indian, Hispanic, and Negro. Side one, bands 
one and two, offer the songs, dances, instrumental music, and ceremonials of a number 
of tribes including those of the inaccessible jungle of the Sierra Parima. Band three, and 
bands one and two of side two, show the varied Hispanic and mestizo music heard in the 
plains and the coastal states; band three presents a few characteristic examples of Negro 
music, instruments, songs and games. This is a good recording, occasionally marred by 
minor technical deficiencies. 

Volume X, Bantu Music from British East Africa, is recorded and edited by Hugh 
Tracey, and is probably the best of the extra-European albums, although some demurrer 
must be entered on the notes which speak of “illiterate” peoples and “African mentality,” 
and on the fact that the pictures include a shot of a tribe not represented in the album. 
The spirals are here arranged by musical instruments and other logical groupings which 
heightens the interest; thus spiral one is a fine comparative series of drum rhythms, spiral 
two is concerned with xylophones, spiral three with sanzas, spiral four with musical bows, 
etc. This is an excellent album. 

Genjiro Masu, with the assistance of various other scholars, collected and edited Volume 
XI, Folk Music from Japan, the Ryukyus, Formosa and Korea. The selections, of course, 
are folk and not classical, and there is excellent illustration here of the dangers of generaliz- 
ing about a body of music—although general characteristics tie the Japanese folksongs 
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together, of course, the variety of musical expression is striking. The Ryukyu material 
consists of six good selections; the Formosan songs, probably the most interesting because 
of their obscurity, are poorly recorded and accompanied by somewhat disturbing notes. 
The Korean material gives the impression of a considerable variety of musical style. 

Volume XII, Indian Folk Music, is recorded and edited by Alain Danielou. There is 
included some music which could probably be called “classical” but, as is pointed out in 
the notes, “in India it is not easy to separate folk music from art music; .. .” The notes 
are good, and music illustrations are given for each song; the recording is uniformly good. 
A wide range of forms is presented and, happily, since there are but eigiiteen examples in 
the entire album, the listener has an opportunity to absorb something of the full flavor 
of the style. 

Volume XIII, Spanish Folk Music, is a splendid array of a people’s music and a 
memorable listening experience. There are thirty-five numbers grouped under the head- 
ings of the various provinces; each has its individual band, and we are grateful to the edi- 
tor for that. Among the selections are those from Galicia, with its strange musical affinity 
to the music of Ireland and Scotland; Asturias, where the Castillian tradition is remarkably 
conserved; Extramadura, with its carocles from Segovia; Andalucia, whose music has 
been popularly recognized as the most representative of the whole country; Mallorca, with 
its Caramiles from Ibiza, and others. 

Volume XIV, Yugoslav Folk Music, was made by Peter Kennedy with the aid of the 
Yugoslav Council for Science and Culture. The music of the six semiautonomous republics 
of the Federated Republic of Yugoslavia (Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia and Hercegovina, 
Montenegro, and Serbia) is presented on six spiral bands in a total of forty-seven selections. 
The “astonishing diversity” of the music in melodic configuration, harmonic texture, 
rhythmic character, exotic instruments, and textual matter, reflects the manifold cultural 
strains of the people. Albert Lord’s excellent commentary and fine translations throw 
much light on the cultural background and musical traditions of these people. 

In spite of some limitations and inadequacies such as the difficulty of locating individual 
numbers under the spiral system, the overcrowding and overlapping of too many items on 
some sides, incomplete song versions in a number of instances, the lack of clarity of the 
photographic reproductions especially in action shots involving many performers, and the 
matter of cost (which is no small consideration), this series is unquestionably a major 
contribution to the study of folk music. While it is true that a great deal of related, and 
in some instances more detailed material can be found on other recordings, very few 
capture the feeling of totality for a country or region as these do. And this, in large meas- 
ure, is due to the fact that all the material was recorded “in the field.” There is no impres- 
sion of the recording studio here, no contrivances with mikes, or setting up of proper 
balances. There is a pervading feeling of truth—this is how the folk sings, dances, or plays. 


Queens College Cuartes Haywoop 
Flushing, New York 


Northwestern University Aan P, MerrtaM 
Evanston, Illinois 


The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (The Child Ballads). Sung by Ewan MacColl 
and A. L. Lloyd. Edited and produced by Kenneth S. Goldstein. (New York: River- 
side Records, produced in association with the Folklore Press, 1956. 12” LP RLP 621-29. 
Album notes by Kenneth S. Goldstein. $45.00 the set.) 


When Francis James Child conceived of the idea for editing the English and Scottish 
popular ballads, he intended to make his edition definitive and he felt so strongly that he 
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had achieved this aim that he called his edition The English and Scottish Popular Ballads; 
the employment of the definite article in the title was intentional, That its use was not 
justified could not have been known in Child’s day. However, it is known today and this 
knowledge makes the use of the same title for an album of records which does not even 
1) include versions of all those songs in the Child volumes which are indubitably ballads 
by the strictest definition of the word or 2) take into account the tremendous amount of 
variation which may appear in a single ballad, a highly dangerous thing. 

Many questions arise when one first examines this Riverside album: How justified are 
its claims to scholarly reliability? Why are particular ballads included and others omitted? 
Why are particular variants of particular ballads chosen for inclusion instead of others? 
Why are the ballads arranged in the order in which they are instead of the order found in 
the Child volumes themselves? Many other questions also come to mind, but these are 
enough to suggest the problems presented by the album. Each of the questions is related 
to each of the others, and each is vital to an evaluation of the album; none can be easily 
answered. 

Are the claims to scholarly reliability justified? Probably not. To quote an editor’s notes 
out of context is frequently misleading, but there can be no denying that Goldstein plainly 
says, “. . . it should be stressed . . . that these recordings are designed for use by scholars, 
and not for the edification of a commercial public.” At a later point in his introductory 
note, Goldstein adds “. . . the full flavor of authentic ballad performances, including the 
factors which turn upon language and dialect, have been presented with unusual fidelity.” 
The use to which scholars are to put these records is class illustration, yet no less than 
twenty (and perhaps more) of the texts are collations with only the fact that they are 
collations noted. The exact nature of the collation is never indicated. This is hardly 
scholarly procedure; it differs little from the editing practices of Percy and Scott. One is 
led to wonder just what the editor feels to be “the full flavor of authentic ballad perform- 
ances” and how he defines the term “unusual fidelity” when he tampers with text and 
tune. One is curious, also, about how Goldstein is aware of the “factors which turn upon 
language and dialect” except from working with his two singers, neither of whom appears 
to be particularly objective. 

In a way the choice of particular songs for inclusion is closely related to scholarly 
reliability, but it is impossible to determine from anything in the album why particular 
ballads were included and others omitted. One may assume that the non-Child ballads 
presented in Volume V (“The Bitter Withy,” “Lang A-Growing,” “The Bramble Briar,” 
“The Bold Fisherman,” “The Seven Virgins,” “Down in Yon Forest,” “The Blind 
Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal Green,” “Six Dukes Went A-Fishing,” “The Holy Well,” 
and “The Shooting of His Dear”) are included because few of them have been recorded to 
date. Unfortunately, the same, reason cannot be assigned to the choice for the Child ballads 
themselves, for slightly less than half of them are available in excellent recordings which 
are not too sophisticated to indicate actual tradition, Why include “Bonny Barbara Allan” 
and “The Golden Vanity,” to choose but two examples which have been well-recorded 
innumerable times, often from tradition, and omit, say, “The Fause Knight Upon the 
Road” or “The Death of Queen Jane”? Traditional texts and tunes exist for both of these 
but neither of them is easily available on records. The answer to this question of why par- 
ticular items were included and others omitted may simply lie in the editor’s taste. If so, 
he should say so. If not, he should give his reasons for his choice. 

Even less comprehensible is the order in which these songs are arranged. It is impossible 
to make any sense from the arrangement in individual volumes. If these records are to be 
useful for class demonstration, certainly the most sensible arrangement would be to follow 
Child’s order, modifying it only when necessary for the length of the recording. That 
Child’s arrangement has serious faults is indisputable. It is, however, an arrangement based 
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upon a scholarly hypothesis. Subsequent ballad editors adopted Child’s order; those who 
did not usually supplied a thematic arrangement. The Riverside album does neither and 
only the title-index which forms the end paper of each volume makes it possible for one 
to find his way around in the album. 

In short, the eighty-two ballads found on these records apparently represent the editor’s 
unexplained choice of frequently “improved” texts arranged in an inexplicable and difficult 
to use order. 

On the other hand, the album has some excellent features. Though Lloyd’s singing is 
Not to my taste, there is no doubt that his voice and his manner of singing represent an 
actual tradition which is still alive and which is reflected in his own family. MacColl’s 
singing manner is close enough to that of his colleague to show his awareness of the same 
tradition. The very real aliveness of this tradition is perhaps illustrated by Lloyd’s state- 
ment in introduction to “Lord Bateman” (II, 7): “. . . over the years I have acquired so 
many bits from other singers’ versions that I would be hard put now to sort out which 
was which.” 

Insofar as this album is a record of the folksong repertoire of two men who are them- 
selves closely identified with the living tradition of folksong, it is an excellent album. It is 
unfortunate that the producers did not decide to confine themselves to this repertoire in- 
stead of adding a few songs to it and giving the whole the pretentious and misleading title 
of The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 


NOTE 


1 Though it is frequently difficult to determine from the notes the exact sources of particular 
ballads, the following listing by Child numbers indicates as closely as possible whether or not the 
version is from tradition or from a printed source. Ballads collected directly from tradition: 4, 7, 
10, 12, 13, 20, 24, 43, 53, 55, 58, 74, 76, 78 (collated), 84, 85, 93, 95, 110 (collated), 112 (collated), 
114, 126, 144, 163, 181, 183 (collated), 199, 200, 209 (collated), 216 (collated), 217 (collated), 22 
(collated), 225 (collated), 228, 232 (collated), 235, 236 (collated), 240, 243, 248, 250, 251 (collated), 
267, 274, 275, 277, 278 (collated), 280 (collated), 281, 282, 283, 299, “Lang A-Growing,” “The 
Bramble Briar,” “The Shooting of His Dear” (collated), “Down in Yon Forest”; Ballads collected 
from printed sources: 2, 17, 18, 25, 37, 46, 73, 83, 279, 286, 295, “The Seven Virgins” (collated), 
“The Bold Fisherman,” “Six Dukes Went A-Fishing,” “The Holy Well” (collated); Text tradi- 
tional, tune from printed source: 56, 201 (collated); Tune traditional, text from printed source: 
132, 155 (collated), 191, 287 (collated); Composite texts and tunes from tradition and books: 
“The Bitter Withy,” “The Blind Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal Green”; Sources impossible to 
determine: 54, 214, 219. 


Indiana University W. Epson RicHMonp 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Studia Memoriae Belae Barték Sacra. Adiuvantibus Z. Kodaly et L. Lajtha. (Budapestini: 
Aedes Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, Akadémiai Kiad6, 1956. Pp. 544, Memoriae 
Belae Barték: Editors’ postscript.) 


In presenting this handsome volume of essays on musical folklore, dedicated to the 
memory of Bela Bartédk on the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of his birth, the 
Hungarian Ethnological Society has paid homage to one of the most creative ethnomusi- 
cologists of the twentieth century. Though none of the studies equals in originality, insight 
and significance, the distinguished work of the man it honors, they represent, nevertheless, 
an important contribution to the literature of musical folklore and, as such, a genuine and 
worthy tribute to Barték who pioneered in the scientific collecting and study of the folk 
music of his native Hungary, Rumania, Turkey and territories that are linguistically 
Slovakian. The fact that the folk music of Eastern Europe has received special emphasis in 
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this compilation is in keeping with Bartok’s spirit, and though the list of contributors may 
be far from complete, it is still comprehensive enough to be representative of the science of 
musical folklore and to be worthy of Barték’s universal genius. 

The studies range from Luis-Heitor Corréa De Azevedo’s two page report, “La Guitare 
archaique au Brésil,” and Jaap Kunst’s three page “Fragment of an essay on ‘Music and 
Sociology’” to such speculative and theoretical treatises as Walter Wiora’s “Alter als die 
Pentatonik” and Lajos Bardos’ “Natiirliche Tonsysteme.” Included in the collection are 
two interesting studies which, though not strictly in the field of musical folklore are closely 
related and not without significance in showing the influence of folk music on art music, 
Constantin Briiloiu’s “Pentatonismes chez Debussy” and Viktor Beljaev’s “Early Russian 
Polyphony” (in English translation from the Russian). 

Wiora’s article, well documented with musical illustrations and bibliographical refer- 
ences, presents an impressive case for the evolutionary development of folksong from a two 
tone scale through intermediary stages and expanding forms to the present. Parallel examples 
from the music of primitive tribes and the folk music of Europe offer convincing evidence 
of the aboriginal “universals” from which our diverse musical cultures have grown and 
flowered. Paul Collaer in “Musique Caraibe et Maya,” postulates on the basis of contempo- 
rary recordings of music from the Caribs of Venezuela and the Upper Orinoco, and the 
Mayas of Guatemala and Chiapas (Mexico), a proto-malayan musical culture brought to 
America on the third wave of migration from which the music of these two groups de- 
veloped independently. The study is supported with notations of the melodies and a table 
showing the measurement of intervals of the various scales in cents. 

Of special interest to folklorists is Gyérgy Kerényi’s report, “The System of Publishing 
the Collection of Hungarian Folksongs: Corpus Musicae Popularis Hungaricae.” Of this 
projected series of about thirty volumes, four have appeared to date: Vol. I, Children’s 
Songs; Vol. Il, Calendar Customs; Vol. III, Wedding; Vol. 1V, Match-making Songs. Other 
volumes to follow are: Vol. V, “Dirges” and Vol. VI, “Trades, Occupations and Other 
Customs.” “With Vol. VII a series of songs begin which are associated with no special oc- 
casion, but comprise the predominant part of the collection.” Barték’s system of melodic 
classification has been followed and various indexes and catalogues will facilitate the re- 
searcher’s labor in the use of this monumental collection. 

Students of the dance will find Raina Kacarova-Kukadova’s “Verbreitung und Varianten 
eines bulgarischen Volkstanzes” a well written piece with ten examples of variants in musi- 
cal and dance notation. From this study the author draws several conclusions regarding the 
relative stability of the choreographic and musical elements of the song-dance complex, 
conclusions that should be tested in other geographic areas with similar material. In “Die 
Wirkung des Dudelsacks auf die ungarische Volkstanzmusik” which is generously il- 
lustrated with musical examples, Lajos Vargyas notes that “among our folk instruments 
only the bagpipe has its own special music.” Lawrence Picken’s “Twelve Ritual Melodies 
of the T’ang Dynasty” throws new light on a musical culture that is too little known to the 
West. From a careful analysis of these melodies Picken deduces eleven principles of 
melodic composition. Margaret Fay Shaw’s study, “Gaelic Folksongs from South Uist,” 
reviews the history of folksong collecting in the Hebrides, and offers an eight category 
classification of folksongs from the islands with seventeen musical examples. 

It is unfortunate that in this important volume of essays the United States is not repre- 
sented. It was here that Barték found refuge from the Nazi regime during the Second 
World War and under the auspices of Columbia University completed his final work in 
folk music, Serbo-Croatian Folk Songs, posthumously published in 1951 by the Columbia 
University Press. Any one of our outstanding scholars in this field could have made 
notable contributions to this Bart6k memorial. 

In reviewing a Festschrift of this size and character, one can do little more than tndicane 
the contents and quality of the work, and, the overall quality of these essays written by 
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specialists in their individual fields is of a high order. They give much information that is 
not readily accessible elsewhere and provide enough ideas and theses to occupy the 
scholar for some time to come. This is a work that every folklorist and ethnomusicologist 
will want in his library. 


Columbia University Wittarp Ruopes 
New York, New York 


Music in Primitive Culture. By Bruno Nettl. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956. 
Pp. xviii + 182, Preface, list of examples of primitive music, annotated bibliography, 
index, 60 examples of primitive music. $5.00.) 


“The purpose of this book is to introduce the music of primitive people to students, 
scholars and laymen. It is not intended to interest the specialist in non-Western music . . . 
The material presented is based on works already published and on facts already known 
. .. and no attempt has been made to draw up a set of definite conclusions. . . . Primitive 
music is a subject bordering on several disciplines: musicology, anthropology, folklore, 
psychology, and others; and a student in this field has almost inevitably been trained in 
one of those areas,” so that, “the basic disciplinary bias of the writer is evident.” The 
author is “a musicologist” and does not “pretend to approach the subject from other points 
of view.” He has “tried to include the necessary anthropological, folkloristic and other 
data and theory” (p. vii). Thus says the Preface of the first comprehensive book by an 
American upon the subject and the seventh in any language (Wallaschek, 1893 and 1903; 
Stumpf, 1911; Lach, 1924; Lachmann, 1929; Sachs, 1930; Bose, 1953; Kunst’s Ethno- 
musicology, 1955, is on the study, not the subject or field). 

The author worked under his father, Paul Nettl, well-known writer on European music 
and musical life, and George Herzog at Indiana University, where he received the 
doctorate in musicology with a dissertation on “American Indian Music North of Mexico; 
Its Styles and Areas” in 1953. He has taught at Wayne University for several years and 
since January 1957 has been giving lectures at the University of Kiel (Germany) under a 
Fulbright grant. 

Candid admission of personal bias is surely commendable, and the reviewer can do no 
less than admit the same. But upon precisely such ground he would not dream of writing 
a book upon music in primitive culture, though, presumably, the title “Primitive Music 
(period)” is fair game for anyone who will risk labeling himself “a musicologist”. Unless 
an author were willing to assume responsibility for competence in two or more of the 
disciplines involved, it would be fairer to the reader to choose the latter title. It is worthy 
of note that neither Herzog nor his teacher, von Hornbostel, attempted either task, though 
both were exceptionally qualified by far wider training and experience. 

Far be it from me to censure daring in any man—least of all in a young one—or in a 
field where daring is so much needed. Bruno Nettl is one of the very few young Americans 
who have specialized in ethnomusicology. He is energetic, industrious, and judging from 
his literary output, writes easily. It is all the more unfortunate, therefore, that he did not 
wait a few years before rushing into print upon such a broad and difficult subject. Hasty 
writing is evident throughout. There is no evidence of self-critical revision. No one is 
credited as having “read the manuscript” or as giving the advice that any one of a dozen 
mature scholars in the country would have been glad to give. 

I shall leave to more qualified persons review of the considerable anthropological 
scenery in the book, except to ask: what can a poor “layman” do when faced with state- 
ments such as “People who are conventionally called primitive . . . have simple cultures” 
(p. 1)? If he reads two pages farther on he is not better but worse off, for “. . . there are 
many primitive styles that in complexity exceed European and American folk music; in this 
respect they equal the music of the Oriental high cultures and the European Middle Ages 
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and Renaissance” (p. 3). Were these “simple cultures”? Upon what conceivable set of 
criteria can one say that a “primitive” music is of greater, equal or less complexity than 
the music of Perotin, Josquin or Palestrina? Surely, our author knows better than he writes. 
Even if he expects the helpless layman to take this without wincing, can he expect the 
student and scholar to do so? 

The basic characteristic of the book—as of so many written about music today—is not 
its wealth of comparatively reliable data culled from specialized studies, but the unsys- 
tematized, almost anarchic, improvisation of descriptive and evaluative apparatus in whose 
terms the data are organized. It is pointless to disclaim intention to “draw up a set of 
definitive conclusions” when, willy-nilly, the apparatus fires a steady barrage of them. Take, 
for example, the question asked on page 2: “Of what value is the study of primitive music?” 
First, this “new, rich source of experience for Western musicians” seems to add up to use 
by composers “as bases for composition.” The appalling primacy given this notion by stu- 
dents of the history of the fine art of European music has cursed the study of European 
folk music for decades. Are ethnomusicologists supposed to be basing their work upon it 
still? “The music historian may use it in his efforts to determine the origin of music.” 
What music historian worthy of the name would try to do such a silly thing? And does 
the “layman” appreciate a later and truly wicked sideswipe at the historian: “We have no 
basis for believing that [primitive music is] closely related to the beginning of the music 
of the human race” (p. 3). To top it all, in the whole list there is no mention of the item 
that should head it, viz., that the study of primitive music or music in primitive culture is 
a value in itself. 

It is not only in these general aspects that the deficiencies of the apparatus produce 
confusion where, God wot, there is already too much. Melody, for example, is regarded in 
the old textbook manner as “the arrangement in succession of the tones in any piece of 
music .. . although we cannot entirely ignore rhythm and form, with which melodic and 
scale analysis is in some ways intrinsically linked” (p. 45). If rhythm and form are not as 
essential to the definition and description of melody as are successions of tones and scale, 
twentieth century musicology may as well be wiped off the books. It is the task of the 
musicologist not only to analyze tonal, rhythmic and formal structures and functions of 
melody but to show how they are intrinsically (and extrinsically) linked; and not “in some 
ways” but as the three basic concepts of a systematic theory. This our author does not 
attempt to do, partly perhaps, because his “working definition of rhythm” is one of the 
most confused put into print (p. 61). It consists of “two predominant aspects . . . dynamic 
and durational contrast” plus “four main facets, which are hierarchial . . . tempo . . . dura- 
tional values .. . meter . . . time relationship between larger sections. . . .” First, what is the 
difference between an aspect and a facet? How does one predominate while the other is 
hierarchical? What is the functional or operational connection between them? The six 
terms make intelligible though superficial chapter headings, but nothing more. Second, 
meter is no more a function of musical rhythm than scale is of musical tone. There are 
ametrical melodies, and non-scaler melodies, Both terms refer to norms of music traditions 
whose melodies exhibit such norms. 

The rising wave of popular interest will carry this book into successive printings. The 
best that can be hoped for is an early revision—practically a rewriting—under close super- 
vision, and under a title indicating the content is restricted to primitive music and traces 
thereof in North America. The general plan of the work is open and clear. The many 
data are often pleasingly presented. The bibliography is adequate. It would be better were 
the music examples printed in the text, as required. For popular interest, it should be well 
illustrated. 


Santa Barbara, California Cares SEEGER 
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Béaloideas, Journal of the Folklore of Ireland Society. Vol. XXIII, 1954. Edited by Séamus 
O Duilearga. (Published for the Society by the Educational Company of Ireland, 1956. 
Pp. 244.) 

Three long articles take up most of the space in this number of Béaloideas. In the first, 
“Ui Rathach. Ainmneacha na mbailte Fearainn,” the writer and scholar who is known to 
his countrymen as An Seabhac continues his study of the placenames of Kerry, having 
previously dealt in Volumes VII (1937) and VIII (1938) with the names of the barony of 
Corkaguiny. In this volume, he treats of the townland names in the barony of Iveragh. 
Forms occurring in the principal documentary sources are listed and compared, with the 
forms used by the people. As he has pursued this interest for many years and made notes 
from old speakers in areas where Gaelic has since gone out of use, his comments are most 
valuable. Placename study has much incidental information to yield about life in past 
times, and this aspect has been kept in mind by An Seabhac in his notes. The names are 
dealt with parish by parish and a complete index is appended. 

The second article, “Bog Wood. A Study in Rural Economy,” by A. T. Lucas of the 
National Museum in Dublin deals with the uses made of the subfossil timber found in 
bogs. Lucas gives a brief résumé of the preservation of wood in bogs and quotes refer- 
ences to its uses in earlier documents and printed sources. The methods of locating the 
wood are described as well as the various articles made from it: roofs, furniture, spinning 
wheels, gate posts, domestic vessels, ropes, thatch, household lights, torches, even harps. His 
information comes mainly from the accounts taken from country people for the massive 
collections of the Irish Folklore Commission. Four photographic plates and a glossary of 
terms accompany the article. 

“Sidhe-Scéalta” is a compendium in Irish of eighty-three anecdotes and stories of the 
fairies from several districts, recorded by Sean O Heochaidh over a period of twenty years. 
In his foreword, the collector states that in two of the districts, Teelin and Tory Island, he 
found a clear distinction between the folklore of the fairies and the folklore of the dead, a 
distinction which he has not found so clearly elsewhere in Donegal. A couplet heard by 
him from an old man in 1939 and used as an epigraph to the article sums up the popular 
attitude to the fairies. It might be translated: “Noble little people of yonder cliff, we praise 
your name and shun your company.” The familiar themes of Irish fairy tradition are well 
exemplified, but careful scrutiny might reveal regional peculiarities and special cultural 
influences. Certainly the grace and gentle ways of Donegal come through incidentally as 
does also much information on old peasant life in the glens and on the coast. Variants of 
the following tale types of the Aarne-Thompson register occur: 461, 500, 503, 852, and are 
indicated in footnotes. It is perhaps the most compact collection of Irish fairy belief which 
has yet been printed and should prove a boon to anyone undertaking a serious study of this 
fascinating subject. 

A short glossary of words current in an Irish dialect of East Galway is contributed by 
T. S. O Maille of University College, Galway. The “Miscellanea” section includes an 
obituary of Domhnall O Suilleabhdin, an authority on Kerry local history; a note on the 
Goodman family of Dingle; a tale in English of the helpful household fairy who should 
not be thanked (recorded from people of Scottish descent); two anecdotes in English of 
saints; and an anecdote in Irish of the way Lord Brown of Killarney managed to preserve 
his estate from Cromwell. 


Boston, Massachusetts MArre MacNEILi 
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Laographia. Bi-annual Bulletin of the Greek Folklore Society. Vol. XVI, Part. 1. Edited 
by G. A. Megas. (Athens, 1956. Pp. 336.) 


Modern Greek popular traditions and customs attracted the attention of European 
scholars and literary men long before the study of folklore attained the status of an in- 
dependent science, and the Greeks themselves evinced an interest in their own folkways. 
Goethe was a great admirer of the popular Greek songs, translating many of them him- 
self, and his example was later followed by such students of popular poetry as Fauriel, 
Passow and Legrand who compiled important collections of these songs in use even today. 
Likewise, the Greek folktales early became the object of serious study for men like von 
Hahn, B. Schmidt, Kretschmer and, among Englishmen, Geldart, Garnett, Lawson and, 
in more recent years, Dawkins who has given us two excellent collections of modern Greek 
folktales. Among the Greeks themselves, the first to manifest a genuine scientific interest 
in the subject was N. G. Polites who may be truly called the father of Greek folklore. It 
was he who gave the new science its name, /aographia, a late Greek word meaning “en- 
rollment” or “census”, and founded the Greek Folklore Society (1908) and this journal 
(1909), which he continued to edit until his death in 1920. During his entire life he was 
the guiding spirit of the vanguard of Greek folklorists, and his interest in and enthusiasm 
for the new science inspired many promising young Greek scholars to follow in his foot- 
steps. 

In the last few years the modern Greeks have acquitted themselves creditably in their 
efforts to examine, describe and record the vast wealth of folkloristic material’ scattered 
throughout the various parts of their country. The Greek government, mindful of the 
unusual importance of these studies, has been very generous in allocating funds for the 
encouragement of research in this field. A tangible proof of this interest is the fact that it 
has established in the two universities of the country chairs of folklore held by scholars 
of acknowledged reputation both in their own country and abroad. 

The present volume of Laographia, covering the first six months of 1956, contains a 
number of articles dealing, chiefly, with various aspects of the folklore of several Greek 
regions. Here is a rapid summary of the contents: “The Popular Narrative About 
Ptocholeon and the Folk Tales Related to it,” by Megas, the editor; “Notes on the 
Shepherds of Cos,” by A. M. Caranastassis, a detailed and illustrative account of the life 
and customs of the pastoral population of this island. “Folklore Miscellany from 
Carpathus,” by M. Michaelides-Nouaros, is a collection of songs, poems, proverbs, riddles, 
folktales, etc., written in the dialect of the island. A few of these are reminiscent of ancient 
Greek traditions and customs and the author rightly brings out the similarities. In “Folk 
Tales of Patinos,” by P. G. Kretikos, the author gives the text of a number of fairy tales 
without notes or comments. The texts in “Unpublished Texts from the Literary Remains 
of C. Faurial,” edited by D. A. Petropoulos, were to constitute the third volume of Fauriel’s 
Chants populaires de la Gréce moderne (I-II, Paris, 1824-25), and include, in addition to a 
few folksongs, popular beliefs and superstitions from many parts of Greece which are the 
oldest examples of their kind in the written tradition. 

“The Child in Samos,” by A. Brontes, is a discussion of pregnancy, childbirth, confine- 
ment, cradlesongs, children’s diseases and games and other children’s customs as practiced 
on this island. “Cyprian Spells,” by A. S. Mavrommates, covers spells against physical and 
mental ailments, while “Burial of the Winds in Icaria,” again by Megas, deals with the 
subject of the binding of the winds, in bags or bottles—a custom which can be traced as far 
back as Homer. To the burial of the winds in a ditch, the author finds an analogous case 
in the sacrifice and secret practices of the priests in the village of Titane (Corinth) as given 
in Pausanias, II, 2, 1. “Miscellanea,” by several authors, contains descriptions of folktales, 
magic spells, carnivals and holidays, chiefly from the islands of the Aegean and from 
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Pontus. “Report on the Activities of the Greek Folklore Society for 1954 and 1955,” “Book 
Reviews,” and “Books Received,” conclude the journal contents. 

By no means the least valuable part of the volume is the section containing a large num- 
ber of book reviews, many of them by Megas, the editor. The books reviewed are in Ger- 
man, French, English, Rumanian, Slovene and modern Greek, and deal with divers aspects 
of the folklore of several countries. Two of these reviews deserve special mention. 

Megas’ report on W. Eberhard’s and B. N. Boratav’s Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen 
(Wiesbaden, 1953), is a model of critical reviewing. The study of Turkish folktales is of 
extreme importance to the student of Greek folkways because of the extraordinary influence 
which the long Turkish occupation had on the development of modern Greek popular 
culture. The reviewer is certainly right in asserting that it is difficult to apply to the Greek 
and Turkish folktales the Aarne-Thompson international system of classification because 
this system does not take full cognizance of the wealth of folktales of southeastern Europe. 
Nevertheless, the flexibility of this system is so great that, as the reviewer himself admits, it 
could be safely followed by anyone well conversant with the various types of folktales. 

In his review of Reinhold Strémberg’s Greek Proverbs (Goteborg, 1954), D. S. Loukatos 
properly calls attention to the author’s inadequate acquaintance with modern Greek 
proverbs and the bibliography relating to them. Had he been familiar with the great 
number of modern Greek proverbs he would have been able to discover an appreciably 
larger number of correspondences between ancient and modern proverbs. Today, it is, I 
believe, axiomatic that a satisfactory knowledge of the folklore, language and literature of 
modern Greece can contribute considerably to a fuller understanding, correct interpreta- 
tion and proper appreciation of many aspects of classical antiquity. 

This section of the volume, together with the appended list of books received, shows 
that the Greek Folklore Society is keeping well abreast of developments in world folklore 
research, and the articles which appear in the earlier part of the issue indicate sufficiently 


that the Greeks continue to exhibit a commendable degree of interest in the study, com- 
parative examination and recording of the enormous treasure of their national tradi- 
tions, customs and beliefs. 


Brooklyn College P. S. Costas 
Brooklyn, New York 


Journal of the International Folk Music Council. Vol. 1X, 1957. (London: Published with 
the assistance of the International Music Council under the auspices of UNESCO. 
Pp. 116.) 


Trossingen and Stuttgart, in Germany, were the settings for the IFMC’s ninth con- 
ference, during July 1956. From their Bulletin (IX [1955], p. 14), we learned that the 
theme would be “Myth and Ritual in Folk Music,” certainly a laudable (if somewhat over- 
worked) idea. However, the Journal bears evidence that the delegates, as not infrequently 
happens, strayed far afield, and thus the volume presents a fascinating miscellany, rather 
than a thematically unified set of papers. Unfortunately, many of the articles are only 
summaries, impressive as such, but too short to be of much real use. This is not so much a 
criticism as a plea for wider support of the Council’s activities, thus permitting it to pub- 
lish properly. Meanwhile, we suggest that each paper be tape recorded in full, these aural 
“documents” to be filed at IFMC headquarters, where they would constitute an important 
research archive, were abstracts printed in the Journal. 

A number of the articles do deal with ritual, broadly speaking. For instance, J. H. 
Nketia writes of “Possession Dances in African Societies,” although actually, he confines 
himself to the Gold Coast, describing rites in the Akan area. Hans Hickman’s illustrated 
paper, “Un Zikr dans le mastaba de Debhen, Guizah (IVéme Dynastie),” points out some 
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similarities between ancient tomb representations and modern ceremonies he has seen at 
Giza. Salvador de Barandarian describes “Basque Ceremonial Dances” still to be observed 
in the Pyrenees; of note is the danse spectacle, which includes the formal, if temporary, 
transfer of power from the mayor of a town to the dburuzagi or dance leader, and the 
“consecration” of the dancers by him and his assistant, called an azkendari. “The Manx 
Dirk Dance as Ritual” is an illuminating account by Mona Douglas of an ancient survival 
which the reviewer saw performed in Scotland in 1953. I was impressed then with the 
dance, and am impressed now with the way the author has gone about preserving and 
elucidating it. 

Of the several theoretical papers read, especially noteworthy is Walter Wiora’s “On 
the Method of Comparative Melodic Research.” Summarized in seven sections, it outlines 
the purposes for which the conference “on the scientific study of folk music” was held at 
Freiburg i Bremen in July 1956. His critical discussion of traditional methodology and his 
pointing out of possible new paths to follow are provocative. Albert Marinus explores the 
idea of expanding Wiora’s theories on song analysis to the study of traditions in general 
in a French paper titled “Tradition, evolution, adaptation.” “Folk Music Research and the 
Cultivation of Folk Music,” by Fritz Bose, warns against wrenching folk material from 
its larger context, and also notes the effects on an informant of an investigator’s use of 
technical apparatus. Wilhelm Kutter writes on “Radio [definition: any and all kinds of 
mechanical music] as the Destroyer, Collector and Restorer of Folk Music.” After describ- 
ing the impact of the industrial age upon the German peasant village structure, he outlines 
the principles by which he, a radio professional, is guided in collecting materials and in 
arranging and broadcasting them. He elaborates on the provocative idea that the editing 
and arranging of folk music can be looked at as a “cleansing” of the field recording, rather 
than as “make-up” or as tampering with authenticity. In a more technical vein, Charles 
Seeger contributes another article, “Toward a Universal Music Sound-writing for Musi- 
cology,” in the succession which has followed Metfessel’s original book. He describes in 
some detail a custom-built apparatus, its workings and potentialities, and reproduces four 
graphs as examples. 

In an attempt to determine the basis of their popularity, Bertrand Bronson approaches 
seven Child ballads from a statistical angle. Writing “About the Commonest British 
Ballads,” he analyzes their plots and musical structures. 

Pl Jardanyi discusses “The Significance of Folk Music in Present-day Hungarian 
Musicology and Musical Art.” Perhaps the most important work done since the days of 
Barték and Kodaly is embodied in the monumental Corpus Musicae Popularis Hungaricae, 
the organization and principles of which he carefully describes. 

Three papers highlight the Alpine area: “Genuine Folk Polyphony in the Austrian 
Alps,” by Viktor Korda; “The Changing Shape and the Disappearance of Styrian Folk 
Song,” by Walter Wiinsch; and “Bavarian Folk Songs and Folk Dances,” by Wilfried 
Feldhiitter and Hans Seidl. The first tells “how the people themselves cope with .. . 
polyphony” in its various textual and yodelling forms. The second is a pessimistically 
worded picture of the “crisis” presently existing because many people handle traditional 
music unintelligently; the author’s orientation makes a startling contrast with that 
expressed by Kutter, mentioned above. The last has a misleading title; actually it is a sum- 
mary of the part that the Bayerischer Rundfunk has played in the revival of folk music in 
its listening area. 

The Journal notes a number of recent developments, among them: “Folk Music and 
Musical Trends in Egypt To-day,” by Abdel Rahman, which describes a governmental 
“Commission for the Survey and Improvement of Music” and its report; “Recent Develop- 
ments in the Folk Song of Hunedoara,” by A. L. Lloyd, summarizing the work of 
Rumanian specialists who have covered the same ground which Barték visited in 1913-14. 
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A comparative monograph is promised, giving the results of interviews with some of the 
same informants, forty years later. 

Other papers include: “Slovakian Folk Song and Folk Dance in the Present Day,” by 
Frantisek Poloczek; “Differences in Style between Unbroken and Revived Folk-music 
Traditions,” by Ernst Klusen; “Folk Songs of East Pakistan,” by Abbasuddin Ahmed, 
which gives English translations of a number of texts; “L’Adaptation du folklore brésilien 
au style de J.-S. Bach selon la thése de Villa Lobos,” by A.-E. Cherbuliez; “Types of 
Turkmenian Songs in Turkey,” by Kurt Reinhard, which gives seven transcriptions of 
“the most purely Turkish” of the “various strata of Anatolian folkmusic”; “Scottish Folk 
Music Recordings in the Collections of the School for Scottish Studies, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity,” by Francis Collinson; and reports on last year’s Philadelphia and Hamburg con- 
ferences by George Herzog and Fritz Bose, respectively. 


Indiana University Ricuarp L. CastNER 
Bloomington, Indiana 


University College of Addis Ababa. Bulletin of the Ethnological Society. (No. 3, December 
1954; No. 4, December 1955; No. 5, June 1956. Pp. 1-35, 1-32, 1-45.) 


The Bulletin of the University College of Addis Ababa was brought to the attention of 
the folklorists in the JAF, LXIX (1956), 91-93. Since then, the Bulletin has made con- 
siderable progress in form as well as in content. The last three issues have been printed 
instead of being reproduced by offset, and beginning with the fourth issue, for the first 
time in Ethiopian scholarship, scientific phonetic symbols are used in the transcription, 
and are, on the whole, accurate. 

Of interest to the folklorist is the series of folktales continued from the preceding vol- 
umes as “Ethiopian Folktales” (Vol. 4), with the story of “The Faithful and the Greedy,” 
a story of two merchants (no origin is given), and “Zafartat,” a story of a donkey. Customs 
and beliefs are described in several articles, of which “Forms of greetings and other signs 
of respect in Ethiopia” (Vol. 5), is illustrated with photos showing various forms of greet- 
ings. Items of the material culture together with the technical terms in the native lan- 
guages are described in: “Ethiopian Food” (Vol. 3), containing some recipes; “Food of the 
Kottu Gallas” (Vol. 5), with the Galla terms for the various kinds of food, their prepara- 
tion and the occasion for eating it; and “Names of Some Domestic Animals” (Vol. 5), con- 
taining the names of bulls, cows, horses and mules and their explanations. An article 
describing specific linguistic material is “The Peculiarities of the Gonderine Amharic” 
(Vol. 4), which includes an attempt at comparison of Shoan and Tigrinya material. 

This brief summary of the articles indicates the great variety of the treated subjects. As 
a general observation, it is clear that more formal training in anthropology and Ethiopic 
linguistics would be beneficial for these future scholars and would help them in the presen- 
tation of their material. At the same time, it is gratifying to see that no subject dealing with 
Ethiopian culture is taboo to the young folklorists and ethnologists of the Ethnological Society. 
Those familiar with the general outlook of the Ethiopians on these matters will value the 
enormous progress made by their students in general and of the Society in particular. 


University of California Wo r Lestau 
Los Angeles, California 
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